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ALISOUN IN WANDER-LAND: 
A Study in Chaucer’s Mind and Literary Method 


By Wayne SHUMAKER 


In one of the best known of all the many books about 
Chaucer, John Livingston Lowes quoted anonymously a remark 
to the effect that realistic fiction of a recent period has a 
“fidelity, a life-likeness, a vividness, a touch, which are extra- 
ordinary and new” and then went on to say, “And yet —in 
certain qualities which we dub modern, Chaucer was as modern 
as the moderns, six centuries before their birth.” 

The judgment is a familiar one, though it has been expressed 
in many different verbal formulas and with varying degrees of 
emphasis. The author of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, said 
R. Kk. Root, was “the first modern man of England, with the 
virtues and faults of our modern world.” Percy Shelly de- 
clared that “ Troilus and Criseyde and the Canterbury Tales 
represent an art that is modern rather than medieval.” Agnes 
K. Getty, in a PMLA article entitled “ The Mediaeval-Modern 
Conflict in Chaucer’s Poetry,” concluded that “Chaucer had, 
to a large extent, emerged from the influence of mediaeval 
literary technique in his last years.” * It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the opinion stated with such confidence by 


* Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius (Boston, 1934), p. 185. 

* The three quotations, respectively, are from The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, 
1922), p. 282; The Living Chaucer (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 43; and PMLA XLVI 
(1932), p. 402. 
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Professor Lowes has become official. The belief that Chaucer 
was very much ahead of his time, that the patterns of thinking 
implicit in his later poems have a close resemblance to those 
current in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, appears to 
be widespread and authoritative. 

When attempts have been made to substantiate this theory 
by argument and the citation of examples, the emphasis has 
regularly fallen, as in Professor Lowes’ book, on Chaucer’s 
“realism,” his willingness to look at life directly instead of 
through the medium of books and literary conventions. “ By 
degrees,” wrote M. Legouis, summing up this part of the critical 
tradition still earlier in A History of English Literature, “he 
reached the point of deeming nothing as interesting and as 
diverse as Nature herself ... He looked face to face at the 
spectacle of men and set himself to reproduce it directly. He 
made himself the painter of life.’* No doubt some critics 


have dissented; it is not the custom for scholars in the humani- 
ties wholly to agree about any such generalization. Never- 
theless the opinion that in his later poetry Chaucer relied 
heavily upon direct observation is at least highly respectable. 
Hence the judgment of his modernity. The modern artist is 
supposed to study the universe of sensory experience with great 


interest, whereas the medieval artist is thought to have con- 
ceived his works more abstractly, with reference to a whole 
system of ideal notions accepted for the most part on authority. 
Empirical art vs. metaphysical art: so the basic assumption 
underlying the view can be briefly stated. If the formulation 
is overly simple, it will serve all the more sharply to clarify the 
dichotomy implied by the judgments I have cited. 

Now it is undeniable that persons and situations are often 
vividly enough evoked in Chaucer’s later poetry to give the 
impression of having been directly observed. The Wife of Bath, 
especially, has been praised for her energetic realness. “ In- 
dubitably the most vigorous of Chaucer’s creations ”; “one of 


> 


the two greatest and richest comic creations in English litera- 
ture”; “the most vivid and detailed piece of character-drawing 
that Chaucer ever did”: phrases like these about the Wife of 


Bath abound in critical literature.* I propose, accordingly, 


® New York, 1935 (translated by Helen Douglas Irvine), p. 156. 
*I take the phrases, respectively, from Legouis, op. cit., p. 153; B. J. Whiting 
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in the present article to examine Chaucer’s treatment of the 
Wife in the hope of discovering how far the opinion of his 
modernity is justified. This will require that we look rather 
carefully at the Wife's Prologue and a part of the General 
Prologue, but not at all at the Wife’s Tale, which has no bearing 
upon the point at issue. 


II 


In many respects the Wife of Bath is very far removed from 
the personages in Chaucer’s earlier, admittedly medieval, 
poetry. She breathes a different air, inhabits a different world: 
so, at least, we feel as we hear her vigorously defending her 
very earthy thesis that marriage is lawful and that within it 
authority should be wielded, or rather flourished, by the wife. 
She seems to us “real,” not a type, and a few attentive read- 
ings prepare us to be convinced by Professor Manly that she 
was drawn from a living original. 

All the details which distinguish her from other lusty women 
contribute to the impression. At the time of her marriage she 
was not simply “young,” but twelve years old. She had not 
“several” husbands, but five, not to speak of other company 
in youth. Of the five two were bad and three good, rich, and 
old. Her fifth husband was named Jankyn and had once been 
a clerk at Oxford. She was on good terms with her niece and 
had a gossip whose name was the same as her own. The occa- 
sion on which she and Jankyn had such fine dalliance in the 
field that she was moved virtually to propose to him came 
during a Lent. Jankyn’s age when she admired his clean legs 
as he walked behind her fourth husband’s bier was twenty, she 
then being forty or older. Her deafness was caused by the 
same man’s having struck her on the ear after she had torn a 
leaf from one of his books. If we add to these and other simi- 
larly precise bits of information given us by Alys herself the 
further details provided earlier by the General Prologue—the 
location of her home, her florid complexion, the color of her 
hose, the hugeness of her hat, the nature of her dentition, the 
excellence of her wimpling, and so on—the portrait which 


et al., The College Survey of English Literature (New York, 1942), I. 171; and 
J. S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Works (London, 
1907), p. 210. 
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finally emerges is remarkable for its roundness and the vivid- 
ness of its coloring. The very manner and rhythm of her 
speech, so racy and idiosyncratic, with lost threads and sudden 
reversals of direction, individualize her and seem to put her 
on quite a different plane from Blanche, in the Book of the 
Duchess, or even Dorigen, in the Franklin’s Tale. She is less 
remote, less ideal, less abstract—in a word, more actual. 

And yet there is another and opposite side to the Wife of 
Bath, one equally important technically and, I believe, just 
now in greater need of being stressed. The best way I know 
of approaching it is rather circuitous, through the consideration 
of an aspect of her experiences that has been little discussed. 

The curiosity of many readers must have been piqued by 
the lines in the General Prologue in which Chaucer says of the 
Wife of Bath that 


thries hadde she been at Jerusalem; 
She hadde passed many a straunge strem; 
At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, 
In Galice at Seint Jame, and at Coloigne. 
She koude muchel of wandrynge by the weye. 


I wish for a time to play with the idea that Alisoun, or Alys, 
as for the sake of brevity I prefer to call her, really made the 
pilgrimages enumerated here. There is a possibility that such 
a person did, for other scholars than Professor Manly have 
believed her to be drawn from life, and Chaucer may well have 
heard her boast about the length and frequency of her travels 
or mention incidents which had occurred on them. Later we 
shall consider the effect on the argument of the other possi- 
bilities: that she had a living prototype who did not make the 
pilgrimages, and that she had no living prototype, or so many 
that as she exists in the pages of the Canterbury Tales she may 
be considered essentially imaginary and non-historical. But 
first let us entertain the idea I have suggested. The reason for 
doing so will become apparent later. 

If Alys did travel thrice to the Holy Land (I say nothing of 
her shorter pilgrimages), her mind must have been richly 
stocked with memories. What some of the memories were can 
be guessed from an account of a nearly contemporary pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem made by Margery Kempe, also a married 
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Englishwoman whose financial circumstances seem to have been 
roughly similar to Alys’. The journey described in The Book 
of Margery Kempe was apparently made between 1413 and 
1415—that is to say, long before there had been any important 
changes in conditions of travel or the state of the shrines along 
the way and in Palestine. Much of what Margery saw must 
also have been seen by Alys, and the inconveniences and 
dangers along the route must often have been the same for both. 

For example, there were the Palestinian shrines themselves, 
the holiest in Christendom and full of awe for every Christian. 
The emotional atmosphere in which the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher was viewed is well suggested by Margery. Plenary 
indulgence was granted at four spots within the Church’s pre- 
cincts, the Mount of Calvary, Christ’s tomb, the Stone of 
Unction, and the place where the cross had been buried. Pil- 
grims regularly spent an entire night in worship at these and 
other altars in order fully to savor the significance of what 
they saw. 


Than went pei to pe Tempyl! in Ierusalem, & pei wer latyn in on 
pe to day at evynsong-tyme & abydyn per-in til be next day at 
euynsong-tyme. pan pe frerys [Franciscans] lyftyd up a cros & led 
pe pylgrimys a-bowte fro [on] place to an-ober wher owyr Lord had 
sufferyd hys [peynys| and hys passyons, euery man & woman 
beryng a wax candel in her hand. & pe frerys al-wey, as pei went 
a-bowte, teld hem what owyr Lord sufferyd in euery place. & be 
forseyd creatur wept & sobbyd so plentyvowsly as bow sche had 
seyn owyr Lord wyth hir bodyly ey sufferyng hys Passon at pat 
tyme.°® 


Though Alys was no doubt less susceptible than Margery, she 
too was a Christian (“We leven alle,” said the Shipman, “in 
the grete God’’) ,° and must have been deeply impressed. The 
rocky hillock thought to be Golgotha, the hole said to have 
received the foot of the cross, the spot where the nails were 
driven through Christ’s shrinking hands and feet, the Chapel 
of the Holy Sepulcher, the burial-place of the cross, the Chapel 
of the Apparition of Jesus to His Mother on Easter Day, and 
the Stone of Unction could hardly have been viewed with 


° The Book of Margery Kempe, ed. Sanford Brown Meech and Hope Emily Allen 
(Oxford University Press, 1940), pp. 67-68. 

° Epilogue of the Man of Law’s Tale, 1181. For all quotations from Chaucer 
T use F. N. Robinson’s Student’s Cambridge Edition (Boston, 1933). 
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indifference. Margery was so affected that she wept and sobbed 
almost continuously; and on Calvary she first began to “cry” 
in the boisterous manner which for ten years afterwards made 
bitter enemies and caused her to be ejected from churches as a 
public nuisance. 


sche fel down pat sche mygth not stondyn ne knelyn but walwyd 
& wrestyd wyth hir body, spredyng hir armys a-brode, & cried wyth 
a lowde voys as bow hir hert xulde a brostyn a-sundyr, for in pe 
cite of hir sowle sche saw veryly & freschly how owyr Lord was 
crucifyed.? 


Someone in Alys’ party may have been similarly affected. If so, 
the sobs and tears would have become a part of Alys’ experi- 
ence of the shrines and contributed to its vividness. But these 
are only a few of the places in the vicinity that Alys must have 
visited. If she took the usual tours she walked the Via Dolorosa 
and saw, among other memorable show-places, Mount Zion, 
the Pentecostal Chamber, the place of the Virgin’s burial, the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, the River Jordan (where 
the sands were so hot that Margery “wend hir feet schuld a 
brent”), the Mount Quarentine, the birthplace of John the 
Baptist, Bethany, “ber Mary & Martha dwellyd,” the grave 
of Lazarus, the spot “ ber Mary Mawdelyn stode when Crist 
seyd to hir, ‘Mary, why wepyst pu?’ ” and “many mo placys 
pan be wretyn.” 

Rome also was full of temples and shrines, and the proba- 
bility is strong that Alys’ visit to Rome was made on her 
return from the Holy Land, just as was Margery’s. But instead 
of speaking further of the holy places which were the ostensible 
(and often the real) objects of the pilgrimages I wish to sug- 
gest briefly the circumstances in which Alys passed her strange 
streams and gained her knowledge of wandering by the way. 
The travels required much more time than the sightseeing 
tours and were perhaps even more productive of unforgettable 
memories. For when travel was not tamed by modern con- 
veniences—I am thinking of spring-leafed carriages and turn- 
pikes as well as of trains, motor ships, and airplanes—a trip 
through a foreign land brought one into contact with the exotic 


™ Book of Margery Kempe, p. 68. 
® The first of the quoted phrases is from p. 74, the remaining three from p. 75. 
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people and countryside to an extent not easily conceivable 
today. 

For one thing, progress was very slow, and one had ample 
time to become accustomed to the changes from a familiar 
environment. We are to imagine Alys as progressing south- 
eastward from England at the rate, possibly, of ten to thirty 
miles a day, riding horseback or drawn sometimes in a wagon 
or cart, and in due time returning northwestward at the same 
rate; but even this progress was broken by long stops whenever 
it became necessary to wait for a ship or arrange to accompany 
a different party. Margery had to wait twelve weeks at Venice 
for a galley to take her down the Adriatic to Palestine. And 
the environment must have changed constantly. There was 
as yet no large-scale industry and therefore, of course, no 
standardization. One did not, as today, continue everywhere 
in the civilized world to eat very much the same food and sleep 
in almost identical hotels. If Alys had any housewifely instincts 
at all she must have watched with interest the variations in the 
foods spread out for sale in the successive markets and observed 
from her vantage-point on horseback, sometimes with envy 
and sometimes with disdain, the un-English furnishings of the 
houses along village and city streets. Almost certainly she had 
a sharp eye for women’s fashions. Unless I misread her char- 
acter, however, it would have been her fellow-pilgrims who 
fascinated her most. They would have been natives of many 
different countries who spoke a varied assortment of languages 
and had widely divergent habits and attitudes. And her oppor- 
tunities of becoming intimately acquainted with them, so far 
as verbal communication was possible directly or through 
interpreters, would have been excellent. The group would have 
eaten together, stopped in the same inns, perhaps have taken 
lodgings together in Venice or Rome, and, almost literally, 
_have slept together. (One remembers the sleeping accommoda- 
tions in the Reve’s Tale.) And all this for months on end— 
possibly, so far as some individuals were concerned, for a year 
or more. Margery’s single trip to Palestine required more than 
a year and a half. Alys made three trips, and though she may 


® The stay may have been pleasant. Professor Meech quoted a remark from an 
anonymous itinerary to the effect that “The abidyng atte Venyse in wynter is 
goodly.” See his note on p. 65. 
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have dawdled less than Margery, whose oddities of manner 
necessitated frequent changes of companions, it is reasonable 
to estimate that at least three of her most vigorous and 
observant years were spent outside England. 

The spectacle of English wayfaring life has been elaborately 
described by M. Jusserand, and I need not try to evoke similar 
pictures of roadside activities on the continent and in the Near 
East. I may point out, however, that the Hundred Years’ War 
spanned Alys’ lifetime as it did Margery’s; she too may have 
passed through territories which were in armed dispute. Mar- 
gery once says, “ber was opyn werr be-twix be Englisch and 
po cuntreys. perfor hir drede was meche be mor.” '® The roads 
over which she passed must also have been infested by miser- 
able and dangerous people like the beggars Margery once 
joined en route to Calais: “powr folke,” she charitably called 
them, who stripped themselves between towns and sat naked 
to pick the lice out of their clothing." If Alys ever became 
separated from her party, as Margery several times did, she 
too may have begged permission to sleep on “an hep of brakys 
[ferns] in an hows,” while her companion lay down gratefully 
in a barn.” 

If there were space I should like to speak of travel by sea: 
of the layman’s usual fear of ships, the consequent avoidance 
of water whenever there was an alternate land route, the danger 
of piracy (as of robbery ashore), the fetid holds of Venetian 
galleys, the promotion of intimate companionship by crowded 
berthing facilities, the probability that sometimes, when the 
seas were smooth and the air mild, Alys heard educated fellow- 
voyagers expatiate on the influence of stars visible from the 
weather-deck. But I have said all I now can and must return 
to Chaucer and his narrative methods. 

If I have been at all successful in my intention, the Wife’s 
travels now lie somewhat less dormantly in the reader’s con- 
sciousness than if I had not undertaken the foregoing brief 
summary. It would have been simpler, but I think in the 
present context inadequate, to say, “ Consider how many inter- 


+° Ibid., p. 232. This and the following two references are not to the Palestinian 
pilgrimage. 

Ibid., p. 237. 

7” Ibid., p. 240. 
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esting experiences Alys must have had on her pilgrimages.” 
No images would have risen in the imagination; there would 
have been no automatic awareness of what such ambitious 
journeyings meant in the fourteenth century in time, incon- 
venience, actual danger, and compensatory satisfactions. My 
purpose requires that the pilgrimages exist as more than a half- 
dozen colorless words in the General Prologue, for I intend to 
push their importance to the Wife’s Prologue very hard. 

If, as Professors Manly and Robinson, among others, have 
believed, Alys had a flesh-and-blood prototype whom Chaucer 
knew, and if in reporting Alys’ words he drew, at least for her 
Prologue, on what he had heard the living Wife say, it is highly 
probable that there will have crept into her autobiographical 
discourse some references to the experiences concerning which 
we have partly informed ourselves. It is scarcely credible that 
the holiest altars in Christendom, the strange streams and 
ways, the foreign inns and exotic customs, the unfamiliar food- 
stuffs and household economies, the ships and varying seas, 
and, most of all, the wonderfully diverse people among whom 
her travels threw her for long periods of time would have left 
no traces in her conversation. A woman who insisted, as we 
know Aljys did, on going first to the offering was not likely to 
play down any of her valid claims to distinction. Moreover, 
the rambling structure of her Prologue is ideally suited to the 
introduction of foreign reminiscences, and her theme one which 
would be illuminated by observations on continental and East- 
ern practices. And we know (still on the assumption that the 
Wife was historical) that she did actually speak of her pil- 
erimages, for in the General Prologue Chaucer shows himself 
to have been impressed by them. He knew not only of the long 
trips to Palestine but also of three shorter and much less note- 
worthy journeys, to the shrine of the Virgin at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer (if Robinson’s conjecture is right), that of Saint James 
at Compostella, and that of the Three Kings at Cologne. Alys’ 
mind was neither factual nor systematic. I take it accordingly 
that she did not count off the pilgrimages on her fingers and 
leave the matter there. 

The theory of the prototype is attractive — indeed, to me, 
convincing — because no alternative hypothesis accounts so 
satisfactorily for the Wife’s genesis in the literary milieu of the 
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late fourteenth century. (The same reasoning applies with 
somewhat lesser force to the Host, the Cook, and some of the 
other pilgrims.) But my train of thought does not depend on 
the Wife’s having been sketched from life. Anyhow, it is 
unthinkable that Chaucer did not feel free to make whatever 
changes in her character and history his aesthetic purpose 
demanded. If she was wholly imaginary, or so varied from one 
living original, or several, that her travels were purely fictive, 
the presumption is surely that the fiction was calculated to 
further the achievement of a poetic aim. And if the aim, 
whether conscious or unconscious, was to paint a life-like, vivid, 
convincing individual—in modern critical jargon, to realize a 
delightful Wife of Bath—then we have a right to expect 
Chaucer to have turned the suggestion of travels to account 
in Alys’ long monologue. His acquaintance with foreign peoples 
and settings was intimate enough to enable him to do so effec- 
tively. If this was not his intention at the time he wrote the 
General Prologue, one is at a loss to explain the presence of the 
five lines naming the pilgrimages. In themselves the lines have 
little vivifying force. If they arouse a vague excitement, the 
reason is that they hint at events about which we are imme- 
diately curious to know more. 

Thus both lines of reasoning lead to the same expectation. 
I say nothing of the structural necessity that all the important 
foreshadowings in the General Prologue be fully bodied out 
later, for the Canterbury Tales are after all only a splendid 
fragment. I am content to emphasize the magnificent oppor- 
tunities laid open by the mention of extended travels in the 
preliminary character-sketch. If, as we have been led to believe 
by Professor Lowes and others, Chaucer was genuinely inter- 
ested in the sharp evocation of people and situations, the Wife’s 
long speech in her Prologue will make capital of the pilgrimages. 
If it does not, the reason will certainly be that before writing 
the Prologue Chaucer discovered even greater potentialities for 
evocation in other blocks of aesthetic material. 

The expectation is almost entirely disappointed. Only two 
unmistakable references to the pilgrimages can be found, and 
of these one (“He deyde whan I cam fro Jerusalem”) simply 
places an event in time and is no way explored. The second 
has a somewhat greater compositional importance. 
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What wiste I wher my grace 
Was shapen for to be, or in what place? 
Therfore I made my visitaciouns 
To vigilies and to processiouns, 
To prechyng eck, and to thise pilgrimages, 
To pleyes of myracles, and to mariages. 


But this passage does no more than show us rather casually 
that the foreign pilgrimages were consistent with Alys’ total 
character. It throws a light backwards on the character-sketch 
without capitalizing on the opportunities for realization of 
situation and incident. The suggestions of Alys’ lusty sexual 
appetites in the General Prologue are picked up and worked 
out with consummate skill. Not so the remarks about the 
travels. Neither are greater potentialities for evocation in other 
kinds of materials exploited. Instead we are given something 
qualitatively quite different. 

That something is an almost endless series of quotations from 
the Authorities. Alys, like Chanticleer, Prudence, and all sorts 
of other improbable people and animals (chiefly birds) , is made 
a storehouse of medieval learning. In the eight hundred twenty- 
eight lines of her Prologue she refers with the self-confident 
assurance of a scholar to Jesus, Solomon, St. Paul, Lamech, 
Abraham, Jacob, Mark, Ptolemy, Argus, Job, Metellius, Venus, 
Darius, Appelles, Mars, Simplicius Gallus, Ecclesiastes, Valerius, 
Theophrastus, Jerome, Jovinian, Tertullian, Chrysippus, Tro- 
tula, Héloise, Ovid, Midas, Adam, Mercury, Eve, Sampson, 
Hercules, Dejanira, Socrates, Xantippe, Pasiphaé, Clytem- 
nestra, Amphiaraus, Eriphyle, Livia, Lucilia, Latumyus (who- 
ever he is), and Arrius, not to mention the various saints by 
whom she swears—an average of better than one new literary 
or mythological reference to every twenty lines. This is to say 
that instead of allowing the Wife to use personal materials 
Chaucer requires her to use impersonal ones — the stock-in- 
trade of every good medieval student. Instead of permitting 
her to be herself, he sets her up, red hose, widely-spaced teeth, 
moist shoes, enormous hat, and all the rest, as a blue-stocking 
(if I may be permitted a play on colors) , quite as thoroughly 
at home among classical and patristic authors as he was himself. 

It will not. do to brush aside all this amassing of texts and 
exempla with a wave of the hand and the utterance of the 
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magical word “Irony.” Of course the assigning of all this 
unlikely information to the Wife is a joke. But more is in- 
volved than humor. The Authorities are omnipresent in 
Chaucer, in his most deeply serious works as well as in his 
most light-hearted and raucous stories. They are one mark of 
his “ medievalism,” his deference to the ideal notions we were 
given the impression he had abandoned. And having said so 
much, I must follow the line of argument to the end and assert 
that nowhere in the Canterbury Tales does Chaucer commit 
himself utterly to an exploration of the implications of per- 
sonality. He adapts the tales to their tellers. He invents ex- 
euses for introducing the literary citations of which he was so 
fond, as when he pretends that Alys is repeating what her fifth 
husband had read to her. He sometimes slyly uses his learning 
as it would have been used by one of his pilgrims had the pil- 
grim been able to possess it. He shows an extraordinary and 
precious awareness of idiosyncratic appearance and behavior. 
But he does not, except by way of introduction in the Gen- 
eral Prologue, keep the focus very long upon men. About 
the inteliectual and emotional tensions that underlie outward 
eccentricity he knows chiefly what an impersonal medieval 
science and philosophy have taught him. More important still, 
he does not seek tirelessly by direct observation to learn more. 
He has no really profound curiosity about the individual soul. 
His strongest interest is in the general—in what is not (as it 
would have seemed to him) self-limiting and therefore trivial. 
He is not a patient searcher of men’s hearts, but a docile scholar 
who imposes upon his perceptions, as scholars have always 
tended to do, a framework of systematized notions. 

In this way, no doubt, he saw Alys of Bath; at first, de- 
lightedly, with his physical eyes and instinctive sympathies; 
later with the eye of inward vision, which strove to find in her 
a representative of something larger and more important than 
herself. 


Ill 


I wish to make it quite clear that I do not condemn Chaucer 
for failing to do what was neither customary nor philosophically 
necessary for fourteenth-century writers. Since the will was 
thought to be a more important part of character than the 
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modifications of attitude and habit induced by environmental 
circumstances, it was not necessary for a poet to follow out 
with meticulous care, as a modern novelist would do, the psy- 
chological consequences of every action he admitted into his 
story. On the contrary, he preferred to show triumphantly the 
ability of the soul to rise above circumstances. Chaucer’s 
Constance, his Prudence, his St. Cecilia, and his Griselda — 
precisely the characters of whom he continued to approve at 
the time of his retraction—all exemplify the power of a strong 
will to maintain its poise despite crushing calamities. What 
counted in the Christian view of life was not that the spirit 
sometimes breaks under pressure, but that it sometimes mag- 
nificently preserves its integrity. As a devout Christian, 
Chaucer shared the view, and twentieth-century readers cannot 
intelligently reproach him with holding it. 

Indeed, one may take the opposite view and point out that 
his assumptions made possible the achievement of literary 
values for which writers today strive against infinitely greater 
difficulties. To the twentieth century the universe seems in 
some respects much more inscrutable than it did to Chaucer 
and his contemporaries. If we know more about physical laws, 
Chaucer knew more about the ultimate meanings of phe- 
nomena. He knew, particularly, that ultimate meanings are 
limited in number, and he therefore had a confidence we cannot 
have that by scrutiny in the light of abstract principles any 
subject could be portrayed in its universal aspects. He was 
not, like so many educated people today, a practical solipsist, 
satisfied with an interpretation of life that is personally ade- 
quate. The habit of his mind was to work from discrete human 
situations toward something broader. He reached, that is to 
say, for a universal. And if the Wife of Bath has sometimes 
been hailed as the incarnation of an eternal tendency in 
womankind, the reason is partly that Chaucer has not been 
satisfied to leave her an individual. 

We need not, of course, choose between the individual and 
typical interpretations. Alys is both woman and women. But 
if some necessity were put upon us to impoverish our reading 
of her Prologue by denying one set of her qualities, I believe 
Chaucer would prefer us to relinquish her individuality. 


University of California 
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THE DOUBLE TRADITION OF DR. JOHNSON 
By Bertranp H. Bronson 


In a sense so deep as to give most of its meaning to the study 
of literary history, a great writer is defined not only by his own 
works but also by what posterity makes of him. What he has 
meant to the generations between his own and ours is an essen- 
tial part of what he comes to mean to us. After his death there 
springs up an eidolon of an author, and it is of this ever- 
changing surrogate, not of the original, that we inevitably form 
our judgments, and that by so judging we further change. 
Every such image is an instance of one sort of literary tradi- 
tion, and, like all tradition, a continuity. Let the losses or 
gains, the changes, reversals, or accretions be what they may, 
there can be no second beginning. Every phase of the tradition 
is an immediate consequence. The original, moreover, is forever 
inaccessible, and, were it not so, that original would still not be 
the truth. For the truth is always becoming: the truth of living 
tradition neither was, nor is, nor shall be, but exists in a con- 
tinuum. Absolute judgments of a literary figure, therefore, 
can never possess more than a momentary and private validity, 
since the eidolon upon which they base themselves is never long 
the same. Whether consciously or not, we are all necessarily 
students of tradition in being students of literature. And this 
would appear to be equally true whether we study the work of 
a man or a man in his work. It is to this aspect of tradition— 
not the operative power of tradition which we denominate in- 
fluence, but something more akin to a transmitted recollection, 
to a song or ballad—that present attention is invited. 

These remarks are to focus in Dr. Johnson, and by implica- 
tion I have raised the question whether it is possible for two 
people, or for two generations, to remember and discuss the 
same Dr. Johnson. The problem of Johnson’s identity is further 
complicated by circumstances almost, if not quite, unique. The 
uniqueness lies, of course, in the fact that it is possible to 
“know ” this man, in his habit as he lived, as intimately as we 
can “know” his works. The fullness of the biographical record 
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is without parallel for any comparable figure. (Boswell is an 
exception, but Boswell is incomparable.) 

Hence, Johnson has come down to us in a double tradition. 
Like any other author, he exists for us in his works. But he 
exists for us also like a character in one of our older novels, 
and on the same level of objectivity and familiarity. The tra- 
ditional personality began to be shaped before his death, but 
became condensed and fully substantiated in Boswell’s Tour 
and Life. The descent of the two traditions, of the personality 
and of the author—which we shall differentiate for convenience 
as the popular and the learned traditions —has proceeded 
neither with equal stability nor along a parallel track. The 
popular tradition has been much less affected by the refreshing 
or contaminating influences of print. 

Every student of oral tradition knows that the approved 
method of procedure is to stop your carrier where you meet 
him, note the place and date, put questions, get him to talk, 
and take down his report verbatim. To reach a relatively accu- 
rate definition of Johnson as he exists today in popular tra- 
dition, one ought to collect as many variants as possible from 
representative cultural levels and areas, collate and analyze 
the data, find the common core, trace the deviations and 
“sports,” detect the lines of transmission, and establish the 
norm in the popular mind of the time. The research would be 
expensive and time-consuming, and I doubt if it has ever been 
proposed to a Foundation as a proper project for subsidy. 
Nevertheless, we might learn a good deal from such an investi- 
gation about the ways of tradition, the shaping of popular 
myth, about the nature and component elements of a literary 
persona abstracted from whatever sources and abraded by the 
ebb and flow of collective memory. Without it, we can only 
guess at the state and distribution of the tradition here 
prefigured. 

At its feeblest, the popular tradition is probably little more 
than an eponym for a crushing reply. In its middling state, 
it is usually the object of affectionate regard, seldom of oppro- 
brium. What we should doubtless find most frequently in the 
folk-image would be the ideas of physical bulk, sloppy habits 
of dress, bad manners, loud voice, witty but weighty speech. 
There would be a general notion of a man who was always 
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saying quotable things and who had written books that nobody 
read. In fuller variants, examples of his good things would be 
cited; and doubtless in the books of Familiar Quotations we 
should find the likeliest instances of his repartee. Johnson’s 
animal farm would show itself: at the very least, the Cow, the 
Bull, and the Dog, in those unsuitable postures wherein he 
delighted to show them for analogical consideration. 

The popular image thus faintly and imperfectly suggested 
would not, we feel sure, have perpetuated itself in the common 
memory for so long, had Boswell not done his work with such 
unexampled vividness. But Boswell’s image was of a com- 
plexity and subtlety far transcending what could be used and 
carried by the general. Cheap and striking reproduction, enor- 
mously simplified, was the need; and the need was supplied, 
unquestionably, by Macaulay’s review of Croker’s Boswell, in 
1831. Macaulay has dropped his seine into Boswell’s waters 
and drawn up nearly all the details that have persisted in later 
popular variants. He tumbles them headlong into one sprawl- 
ing sentence: 


Everything about him, his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his 
serofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, 
the outward signs which too clearly marked his approbation of his 
dinner, his insatiable appetite for fish-sauce and veal-pie with 
plums, his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of touching the 
posts as he walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps 
of orange-peel, his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations, 
his contortions, his mutterings, his gruntings, his puffings, his 
vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vehe- 
mence, his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, his queer inmates, 
old Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. Williams, the cat Hodge and the 
negro Frank, all are as familiar to us as the objects by which we 
have been surrounded from childhood. 


For every statement of a traditional theme that has the 
fortune to be written down, there are thousands that go unre- 
corded. But we have to plot the course of tradition in the 
individual versions that achieve the accidental permanence of 
print. Macaulay’s essay of 1856 shows variations such as one 
might note in the rendition of a ballad by the same singer a 
quarter of a century later. Some parts drop out, others come 
into stronger prominence: in this case, the later version is softer 
and more kindly. The variation is so slight, however, as rather 
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to reinforce Macaulay’s influence on the popular tradition than 
to modify it. This second essay, reprinted countless times in 
school editions, is that which has made it unnecessary for all 
but the curious and the scholarly-minded ever to read Boswell. 
“The old philosopher,” it concludes unforgettably, “is still 
among us in the brown coat with the metal buttons and the 
shirt which ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, rolling his 
head, drumming with his fingers, tearing his meat like a tiger, 
and swallowing his tea in oceans.” The imago is now fixed as 
firmly as such things can be. (Imago, says the ACD, is “an 
idealized concept of a loved one, formed in childhood and 
retained uncorrected in adult life.”’) 

Carlyle’s version, put on paper in 1832 partly to offset 
Macaulay, preferable in some respects though it is, seems to 
have had little effect on the popular idea. It is too idiosyn- 
cratically conceived and expressed to find familiar residence in 
the common mind. Carlyle deliberately sets about making a 
myth, turning the man Johnson into a personified abstraction. 
Illustrative of the technique is a brief passage describing 
Johnson as a college student: 


A rugged wild-man of the desert, awakened to the feeling of himself; 
proud as the proudest, poor as the poorest; stoically shut up, silently 
enduring the incurable: what a world of blackest gloom, with sun- 
gleams and pale tearful moon-gleams, and flickerings of a celestial 
and an infernal splendour, was this that now opened for him! But 
the weather is wintry; and the toes of the man are looking through 
his shoes. His muddy features grow of a purple and sea-green 
colour; a flood of black indignation mantling beneath. 


Regarded as a variant in the series, this is too far from the 
traditional norm: it has been contaminated by the concept of 
Hero as Man of Letters. 

At this point let us turn from the popular to that other 
branch, which I have called the learned, tradition. What we 
are to observe is the eidolon, continually remoulded, succes- 
sively and responsibly viewed in Johnson’s works and in the 
light of all that can be known about him. Every stage of the 
process is contiguous upon the precedent one; and it is this 
awareness, and not congruity of opinion, that constitutes the 
continuity inherent in the idea of tradition. 

All description of the learned tradition must falsify by over- 
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simplification. Even to his contemporaries Johnson presented 
contrary faces; but broadly speaking the man and his works 
then appeared commensurate, were of a piece, and were great. 
Separation probably began before the end of the century, and 
was doubtless hastened by the appearance of Boswell’s Life. 
But in 1817 it was still possible for Alexander Chalmers to 
declare: “the world has agreed . . . to rank him among the 
most illustrious writers of any age or nation, and among the 
benefactors to religion, virtue, and learning.” Of The Rambler 
in particular: “ since the work became popular, every thing in 
literature or morals, in history or dissertation, is better con- 
ceived, and better expressed — conceived with more novelty, 
and expressed with greater energy.” 

In another twenty years, however, the cleavage has become 
so marked that Macaulay can unquestioningly give the palm 
to the Johnson in Boswell, a “far greater” figure than Johnson 
the author. Says Macaulay: 


His conversation appears to have been quite equal to his writings 
in matter, and far superior to them in manner... As soon as he 
took his pen in his hand to write for the public, his style became 
systematically vicious... It is clear that Johnson himself did not 
think in the dialect in which he wrote. The expressions which came 
first to his tongue were simple, energetic, and picturesque. When 
he wrote for publication, he did his sentences out of English into 
Johnsonese. (Further: ) His whole code of criticism rested on pure 
assumption. (And again:) The characteristic peculiarity of his 
intellect was the union of great powers with low prejudices. 


The lectures of Thomas Sergeant Perry, published 1882 
under the title, English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, 
show us the learned tradition apparently by that time im- 
mutably set along the lines forecast by Macaulay. This was 
authoritative opinion, careful and conscientious, abreast of 
Continental as well as English and American scholarship. 
With the confidence of learning and leadership, Perry declared 
of Johnson: that all his views had been riddled by later opinion, 
that The Rambler was unreadable, like a petrifaction of 
Addison and Steele; that, while it might be allowed that the 
Preface to Shakespeare, though tinged with antique notions, 
had been serviceable to letters, the influence of the Lives of 
the Poets could only have been bad. Yet it was not enough 
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to say of him merely that he had encouraged philistinism. 
“With all his faults, he is one of the best-loved men in the 
history of letters, and this is due, not to his writings, but to the 
faithful record” ete. “Dr. Johnson’s reputation, then, is due 
to Boswell’s book.” So powerful was the tradition by this 
time that even Leslie Stephen, capable of understanding John- 
son and sympathetic to him at many points, deprecates his 
writing. “Johnson’s sentences,” he writes, “seem to be con- 
torted, as his gigantic limbs used to twitch, by a kind of me- 
chanical spasmodic action.” “And yet,” he faintly pleads for 
The Rambler, “with all its faults, the reader who can plod 
through its pages will at least feel respect for the author.” 

As early as the first decade of the new century there were 
outspoken protests against the prevailing view. In his histori- 
cal anthology of English Prose, Henry Craik makes a vigorous 
attack upon what he calls “the parody which lives in the 
popular estimation.” He stands uncompromisingly for John- 
son as an author, and declares that, “in style alone, we may 
justly claim that he is the vertebrate column of our prose.” 
Craik brings us back to a view of Johnson surprisingly close 
to that of Chalmers a century before: “it is not too much,” 
he goes on, “to say that all that is best in English prose since. 
his day is his debtor in respect of not a few of its highest 
qualities”; and of the Lives of the Poets he states his con- 
viction that, “for vigour and ease and variety of style, for 
elasticity of confidence, for keenness of sarcasm, for brightness 
of humour, the Lives hold the first place, absolutely free from 
competition, amongst all works of English criticism of similar 
range.” 

Taken as a whole, Craik’s praise, during the present half- 
century, and within what I have called the learned tradition, 
has not yet been reversed. Rather, reinforced immediately by 
the brilliant essays of Walter Raleigh, it has become in its turn 
the accepted view, and has been elaborated and refined upon 
by an impressive and growing number of discriminating scholar- 
critics. 

It is true that tradition is embodied only in its individual 
instances, is ultimately the sum of these manifestations. There 
is no instrumentality that will reconcile incommensurables or 
reduce the prismatic rays of tradition to “the wide effulgence 
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of a summer noon.” But if we are not to give over our allotted 
space to a gallery talk among the portraits of Dr. Johnson, 
we must try to put together some kind of composite that will 
display his features with the emphases characteristic of our 
understanding of him. When we look for the points where 
Johnson’s thought seems to focus with maximum intensity, 
we find them where the currents of his day, whether political, 
religious, or literary, are threatening to break over into chan- 
nels leading, as he thought, to mischievous ends. We find them 
where he is most stoutly engaged in resisting these tendencies. 
This resistance goes under the name of Johnson’s conservatism, 
and it is by a closer and more sympathetic examination of its 
character and quality that we find our view of Johnson 
diverging most sharply from older tradition. 

Conservatism is a chameleon term that gets most of its 
meaning from its surroundings. It can have a negative, a 
neutral, or a positive cast. It may mean a dogged reluctance 
to surrender private or group advantage; it may mean a lazy 
habit of mind that dislikes any change; it may mean a pas- 
sionate and aggressive determination to preserve the best. 
Thus, Churchill was heroically conservative in 1942. In 1946, 
to many, he was a reactionary. So far as we can tell, he and 
his principles remained unaltered. Conservatism is certainly 
no genuine opposite to progressivism, unless the latter be care- 
lessly taken as a spirit of innovation. When conservatism is 
the position of a small minority, it sometimes acquires a radical 
look. Thus, Rousseau has lately been described — and with 
justice — as a violent reactionary, sick with nostalgia for an 
imaginary past where man had lived free and exquisitely 
uncivilized, barbarously refined. 

Of late we have come to perceive more clearly that the 
spirit that animated Johnson, in his maturity as in his early 
years, was a positive, not a negative nor a neutral, spirit. The 
youth of whom he allows us retrospective glimpses in his later 
conversation was a being very restive under the restraints of 
his environment, and forward to propose iconoclastic if hypo- 
thetical improvements. Between the ages of 25 and 35, he was 
a violent and outspoken opponent of the government and the 
reigning house: —a homeless, penniless, dangerous man, keep- 
ing questionable company, tramping the streets all night for 
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lack of a lodging or money to pay for one; sustained by political 
passion, “brimful of patriotism,” “resolved to stand by his 
country” by writing incendiary anti-ministerial pamphlets; 
the misreporter of Parliamentary debates and, in fact, wanted 
for questioning by the authorities. 'Temperamentally intem- 
perate, he was yet less disreputable than would appear, for his 
passion was supported then and thenceforward by convictions 
about the bases and structure of society, and of man’s obliga- 
tions to God and his fellowman which ultimately confirmed his 
service under the banner of Law. 

Macaulay was right when he called him “as a politician, 
half ice and half fire”; but Macaulay, it now appears, was 
quite wrong in the sense he gave to his own remark. For 
Macaulay thought him, in politics, intellectually apathetic and 
passionate from unfounded prejudice; and considered that the 
notorious conversation with Sir Adam Fergusson was enough 
to demonstrate Johnson’s gross and palpable illogicality. For 
in one breath Johnson could say, “I would not give half a 
guinea to live under one form of government rather than 
another”; and in the next, could turn on his opponent with the 
outburst, “Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig.” 

To correct Macaulay, we must look a little more inquiringly 
into this volte face. The scene took place at the Pantheon, 
where, it will be recalled, Sir Adam “expressed some appre- 
hension ” lest such public amusements might encourage luxury 
in the populace. Luxury, he declared, “corrupts a people and 
destroys the spirit of liberty.” Johnson, as we know, thought 
that the mass of the common people was in very little im- 
mediate danger from over-abundance of material delights, and 
always protested at their being denied any innocent sweeteners 
of a bitter existence. “ Luxury,” he said, “so far as it reaches 
the poor, will do good to the race of people; it will strengthen 
and multiply them.” He therefore put by Sir Adam’s philo- 
sophical cant with a common-sense answer: “Sir, I am a great 
friend to publick amusements; for they keep people from vice.” 
Pressed again on the theoretical ground —the fear that the 
spirit of liberty would be sapped — he declared, “Sir, that is 
all visionary.” Setting aside the fact that the threat of epi- 
demic luxury was non-existent, where was the national emerg- 
ency that demanded that the nation be kept on the alert to 
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preserve its liberty? No foreign power was menacing. But Sir 
Adam, it appeared, was afraid of the encroachments of the 
King’s Party. Johnson maintained that the average Briton 
was likely to feel very little effect in his private life, whatever 
the temporary complexion of Parliament. If the country re- 
mained peaceful, even a monarchy in the old sense permitted 
the normal freedoms of daily living, which were all that the 
common subject was aware of. “Liberty,” he had written 
some twenty years earlier, “is, to the lowest rank of every 
nation, little more than the choice of working or starving; and 
this choice is, I suppose, equally allowed in every country.” 
If ordinary men were to be denied amusements lest they grow 
slack and be unable to put up resistance to a danger which 
even if fully realized they would not feel, what a coil was here! 
At such a distance from immediate experience, the form of 
government itself made little difference. “ But, Sir,” insisted 
Sir Adam, “in the British Constitution it is surely of impor- 
tance to keep up a spirit in the people, so as to preserve a 
balance against the Crown.” Jonnson. “Sir, I perceive you 
are a vile Whig. Why all this childish jealousy of the power 
of the crown? The crown has not power enough. When I say 
that all governments are alike, I consider that in no govern- 
ment power can be abused long. Mankind will not bear it. 
If a sovereign oppresses his people to a great degree, they will 
rise and cut off his head. There is a remedy in human nature 
against tyranny, that will keep us safe under every form of 
government.” 

Behind Johnson’s impatient assertion that the Crown had 
not power enough, was the theory, most clearly expressed in 
Taxation No Tyranny, that the stability of a society rested 
on the presence in it somewhere of an impartial, absolute 
authority, above challenge, to which all contestants could 
appeal. In the British system, the king was the embodiment 
of this principle, the symbol of an ultimate authority, the idea 
of decisive right. If, as man, he descended from that high level, 
his political defects or perversive influence on the operation of 
justice and wisdom in the State—a possibility which Johnson 
readily admitted—could be checked or resisted in the persons 
of his ministers. “Redress is always to be had against oppres- 
sion, by punishing the immediate agents.” In effect, then, his 
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subjects would be appealing from him as fallible man to his 
idea as King infallible. Analogies with the Church are obvious 
here and need not be developed. Johnson wished that there 
might be as close an approximation as possible between the 
king in person and the King as Principle. The Whig effort, 
on the contrary, was to separate the two by reducing the actual 
authority of the king and by denying the absolute authority 
of Sovereignty. Their work, therefore, was ultimately the 
undermining and destruction of all authority in the State 
except that of temporary power. Hence Johnson called 
Whiggism the negation of principle, and declared that the first 
Whig was the Devil. On the ground of theory, therefore, his 
retort to Sir Adam involved his whole political philosophy: 
it was not from pique but from principle. But in the other, 
the practical, context, he was not inconsistent in saying that 
the danger of the abuse of power was nothing to a private man, 
and that the form of government made little difference to the 
happiness of the individual. His proviso, of course, is essential: 
that if the actual sovereign grows outrageous, and the abuse 
becomes enormous, humanity will reestablish its rights by over- 
turning the corrupt system... It is impossible to grant the 
justice here of Macaulay’s accusation of an implicit logical 
dilemma. 

Doubtless, there are inconsistencies and paradoxes in the 
texture of Johnson’s thought and speech, and they are no small 
part of its perennial interest. His sense of moral responsibility 
has always been recognized. But we see more distinctly today 
his deep intellectual responsibility as well; and no careful stu- 
dent will now accuse him seriously of setting up thoughtless 
prejudices in lieu of principles, even where his pronouncements 
seem to us most cross-grained and perverse. 

It is ironically unjust that Johnson should have come to 
typify, in so many minds, a stubborn resistance to change. 
The group of whom such a charge could be most fairly made 
were those inglorious Whigs of his day who were most of all 
concerned, not to defend principle, but to hold fast to the 
advantages and emoluments of which they and their friends 
had become possessed half a century and more ago, and who 
were motivated in the main by little better than indolent self- 
interest. They were conservative, in a sense that cannot 
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properly be used of Johnson: and he despised them because 
they were bottomless. They were quasi-Tories when in place, 
but without the underlying philosophy of conservatism, and 
therefore fundamentally dishonest. He fought them as he 
fought other kinds of dishonesty, with such tools as he found 
at hand. 

Unquestionably, Johnson’s political philosophy was deeply 
rooted in his religion. The stability of the State, the principle 
of authority in the State, derived its patent from the Supreme 
Authority above all states, which governed, however inscruta- 
bly, by the moral law adumbrated in the Christian revelation 
and doctrine. But now, as to our knowledge and understand- 
ing of Johnson’s religion, it appears to me that we are scarcely 
more enlightened than were our great-grandparents—if indeed 
we have not moved farther away from the very possibility of 
understanding. Nothing of genuine consequence, at any rate, 
has appeared in print upon the subject. We read the Prayers 
and Meditations and are moved by the spectacle of Johnson’s 
emotion. We stand respectfully by while he and Boswell dis- 
cuss theology—or we may prefer to wait outside till they have 
finished. We read with mild interest and approval the sermons 
he penned for Dr. Taylor—or more probably we never look 
at them. We do look, and with sympathetic awe, at the occa- 
sional manifestations of his religious terror. But few of us 
indeed can follow him to the depths of his self-abasement; and 
those who try are likely to emerge with an untidy little parcel 
of sciolism insecurely wrapped in pseudo-scientific verbiage. 
Hypothesis may be tested by experience, but is no substitute 
for experience. What we seem to observe is a spirit profoundly 
troubled, not so visibly by religious doubts as by religious con- 
victions. Johnson does not allow us to see him questioning his 
Maker, but only questioning himself, in order to condemn him- 
self. It may be that this is the only sensible and decent atti- 
tude: at any rate, Johnson, in spite of his piety and devotion 
and genuine religious need, seems very seldom to have received 
much comfort or happiness from his Christian faith. It is 
symptomatic that he protested against Blair’s assertion that 
the man “who does not feel joy in religion is far from the 
kingdom of heaven.” “There are many good men,” Johnson 
insisted, “whose fear of God predominates over their love.” 
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He admitted to having been a sceptic in early life; but in the 
years when we know him best seems not often to have been 
troubled with serious difficulty of that kind. Yet it may be 
guessed that the act of believing where he could not rationally 
prove ran counter to his inmost nature. He once wrote: “ None 
would have recourse to an invisible power, but that all other 
subjects have eluded their hopes.” He clung to his faith be- 
cause he was determined to believe only because he could not 
prove, and because he regarded the alternatives of unbelief or 
agnosticism as doctrines of utter abandoned despair. It seems 
just to say that he had to believe in the truth of the Christian 
revelation or lose his sanity; for on that anchor, for him, entirely 
depended the meaning of existence. 

Noting Johnson’s extreme habitual scepticism, Macaulay 
nevertheless charges him with the grossest credulity and down- 
right superstition. “It is curious,” he writes, “to observe .. . 
the contrast between the disdainful manner in which he rejects 
unauthenticated anecdotes, even when they are consistent with 
the general laws of nature, and the respectful manner in which 
he mentions the wildest stories relating to the invisible world.” 
But the paradox is not a paradox when we understand that it 
was the sceptical habit of mind, requiring rational demonstra- 
tion of what he had to believe, that drove him to personal 
investigation of all reports of the supernatural. Not super- 
stition, but the opposite. To the question, Were not the evi- 
dences of Christianity sufficient? he replied, “ Yes, but I would 
have more.” 

In fact, Johnson’s orthodoxy can be taken as one more evi- 
dence of that wnconservative spirit we divine in him, of the 
strength of his temperamental bias, to inquire, and try, and 
prove all things. It was the strait-jacket, or at least the curb 
and the tight rein, that he felt it necessary to impose upon 
himself. It was the sign of his self-distrust, a tacit confession 
of his radical intemperance, the intellectual counterpart of that 
physical intemperance which so struck Boswell: “Every thing 
about his character and manners was forcible and _ violent; 
there never was any moderation ... He could practise absti- 
nence, but not temperance.” 

It is this pervasive sense of what Johnson is keeping in leash, 
of energy not allowed to run wild, but controlled only by de- 
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termined and unremitting effort, that makes the man so fasci- 
nating. When we look closely, we see that his conservatism 
vibrates like a taut wire. The immobility that to the casual 
eye has sometimes appeared to be the mere rigidity of mori- 
bund attitudes is now seen to be the precarious triumph of 
self-government. In days when all fundamental values are 
subjected to continual challenge, we can look with especial 
sympathy on one who fought so strenuously not to destroy but 
to hold fast that which was good. 

The spectacle would be interesting even if we found nothing 
of value in what Johnson was attempting to preserve. But, 
thanks to Time’s whirligig, we now see much that may stead 
us in our own need, or the challenge of which may serve for 
measure and clarification of our principles. And nowhere more 
readily, perhaps, than in confirming literary standards. 

Basically, the question of Johnson’s value as poet and critic 
turns on the antinomy of the Particular and the General. It is 
sufficiently obvious that the nineteenth-century hatred of 
eighteenth-century poetry was at bottom a hatred of abstrac- 
tion. Equally clear is the fact that the great triumphs of the 
nineteenth century were won in important degree by keeping 
the eye on the object and describing it, however small, however 
particular, however individualized. By shifting the center of 
reference from the human race to the human individual, the 
scale of relative values is violently altered. To move out of the 
eighteenth century into the nineteenth is an experience like 
passing from the first book of Gulliver’s Travels into the 
second, where every one is a giant. The Ego becomes the 
measure of all things. 

As Gulliver found out, it is hard to get used to a different 
scale from the one in which we have been nurtured. The scale 
of the nineteenth century revealed the strangeness of the world 
of minutiae and carried with it all the excitements of a voyage 
into the unknown. The normative values of the eighteenth 
century were so tame by comparison as hardly to stir the most 
languid interest. And if the poetry was so dull, it must follow 
that the criticism supporting that dullness was equally dull, 
unenlightened, and misguided. 

It was only when the celebration of the ego had nearly 
destroyed any binding frame of general reference and the 
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crowded mass of naturalistic detail had created a scene without 
perspective, where everything appeared to claim equal impor- 
tance: — only then did it begin to be asked once more whether 
individualism was always and invariably good, and whether 
older ways of conveying truth in art might not have some 
validity. It became possible to inquire whether the giants of 
the nineteenth century were really any bigger than the giants 
of the eighteenth century, or whether perhaps they were after 
all only giants through a microscope. 

Johnson’s criticism began to be consulted afresh, and it was 
found that his judgment of the “metaphysical” poets had 
considerable bearing upon the current indigestion. “If,” he 
wrote, 


that be considered as wit which is at once natural and new, that 
which, though not obvious, is, upon its first production, acknowl- 
edged to be just; if it be that which he that never found it, wonders 
how he missed; to wit of this kind the metaphysical poets have 
seldom risen. Their thoughts are often new, but seldom natural; 
they are not obvious, but neither are they just, and the reader, far 
from wondering that he missed them, wonders more frequently by 
what perverseness of industry they were ever found . . . 

... they never attempted that comprehension and expanse of 
thought which at once fills the whole mind, and of which the first 
effect is sudden astonishment, and the second rational admira- 
tion... Great thoughts are always general, and consist in posi- 


tions not limited by exceptions, and in descriptions not descending 
to minuteness. 


This very familiar passage has been quoted, not to compel 
assent, but because it is a masterly statement of a critical 
position inveterately and fundamentally hostile to what has 
proved to be the subsequent course of English poetry, a posi- 
tion to which the dilemma of modern verse has given an 
urgency quite lacking at its first utterance. It is plain, more- 
over, that Johnson is not here opposing the unknown because 
he is afraid of it, nor because he is sentimentally fond of the 
old and familiar, but because he believes essential values are 
better achieved by one route than by another. 

To defend the eighteenth-century position does not fall 
within my present purpose. I am the less concerned to do so 
because it is common knowledge that during the last few 
decades there has occurred so major a reorientation of critical 
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sympathy and judgment that today it is the Romantics, not 
their immediate elders, who are most likely to need defense. 
In sympathetic response, no doubt, to the deeper temper of our 
generation, a multitude of zealous workers has been laboring 
in the eighteenth-century vineyard, and this cultivation has 
quite transformed the quality of the grape. The vintage is a 
good deal headier than it used to be, and it were not surprising 
if some of us, soul-hydroptic, were over-exhilarated. 

What is at any rate indisputable is the shift in our vision of 
Johnson which manifests itself when we turn to almost any 
standard history of English literature written in our time and 
compare it with those of the previous generation. So far as 
concerns the ‘learned tradition, the eiddlon has been quite 
re-formed. 

But it remains to inquire whether there has been a com- 
parable alteration of the popular image, and whether in fact 
the work of devoted specialists has made any impact on general 
opinion. It might be presumed that the literate public at least 
would be affected; but it appears likely that the folk-image 
still persists on a far higher level of culture than the specialist 
would ever dream possible. Even among the teaching pro- 
fession, almost certainly on the lower levels, and perhaps also 
at the upper ones where specialization in other areas of liter- 
ary study has prevented reconsideration, the Macaulayan 
simulacrum probably yet prevails. 

Substance accrues to these suspicions in the shape of two 
books published within the last four years, one entitled Ursa 
Major, by C. E. Vulliamy, the other, The Conversations of 
Dr. Johnson, edited by Raymond Postgate. Mr. Vulliamy has 
been engaged for more than a decade upon a private crusade 
against the eighteenth century, in the course of which he has 
singled out as objects of his special vengeance several of the 
Johnsonian circle. Boswell and Mrs. Thrale have each been 
victimized in a book apiece, and lastly the Bear himself has 
become the special target of Mr. Vulliamy’s hostility. This 
venomous attack has perhaps received as much critical notice 
as it deserves, but it demands our attention because it displays 
in a form somewhat distorted by superior knowledge the old 
imago suggested by the nickname and promoted by Macaulay. 
Mr. Vulliamy, doubtless, has read all the relevant material, 
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including the writings of Johnson himself. He declares, in fact, 
that Johnson is “only to be appreciated by those who grimly 
undertake the study of his writings.” His own grim study helps 
him to the content of a final chapter, in which he illustrates 
how wrong Johnson was in how many ways. Although he 
qualifies Macaulay’s portrait with added charity for the best 
of Johnson’s prose, he quotes as “incontrovertibly true” the 
“just and simple words” of the 1831 essay: “The character- 
istic peculiarity of his intellect was the union of great powers 
with low prejudices.” Vulliamy concludes that “Johnson was 
a bully and a snob,” who hated new ideas as he did immersion 
in a bath, who stood for convention because it was conven- 
tional, and who fascinates the timid because they admire mere 
pugnacity. He ends his book on the note of satire, with a 
quoted passage in short couplets concluding as follows: 


For Mr. Johnson won’t allow 

That any but himself can know 
The mysteries of high dispute, 
Where noise, not sense, is absolute, 
And every argument is drown’d 

In roaring tides of angry sound. 


Yet on this same final page he has already recommended the 
study of Johnson’s writings, albeit grimly, has even promised 
some rich and unexpected rewards for the pains, has mentioned 
Jonhson’s “sturdy mind” and “honest virtues,” and declared 
that he could stand clear of Boswell upon his own merits. 
Timeo Danaos. Such a labefactation of principle who can 
uphold? 

Mr. Postgate’s book is a very different kind of work. The 
body of it, filling 300 pages, consists of Boswell’s record of 
Johnson’s conversation, strained out of the Life with as little 
other matter as possible. The operation has an exceptional, 
if unintended, interest, because it shows as nothing else could 
do how essentially Boswell’s biographical art of disposition 
and proportion, of anticipatory explanation and skilful high- 
lighting, of balance and perspective, has contributed to the 
greatness of his book. But our special and immediate interest 
lies in Mr. Postgate’s introductory matter; a brief preface and 
a biographical sketch of Johnson up to the time when he met 
Boswell. The point of view of the sketch is nearly identical 
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with that of Macaulay, who seems in fact to have been under 
the eye of the author as he wrote. There are the same em- 
phases, the same details, the same judgments: Johnson tore 
his food at table because he had picked up bad habits while 
living in filth and misery. His wife was, to quote Macaulay, a 
“raddled grandmother.” His Shakespeare, to quote Macaulay, 
“added nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning.” His 
Rambler, to quote Macaulay, is written in Johnsonese. His 
“mind was limited.” “He was not only a Tory, he was that 
peculiarly immovable and disastrous Tory who really believes 
that all forms of government are almost equally bad.” “ His 
Dictionary has long ago been superseded, his Shakespeare is 
never consulted, very few people open the files of The Rambler, 
or The Idler, his verse is neglected, Rasselas unread, and it is 
chiefly students who still turn to his Lives of the Poets.” ... 
“Tt is only by his conversations that Johnson is remembered.” 
We perceive that Mr. Postgate is little better than a vile Whig. 

But how can we sufficiently admire the vitality of this folk- 
image? It captures the imagination of generation after genera- 
tion; it takes possession of some minds to such an extent that 
they spend years reading about Johnson and his circle, and 
even publish their own books on him, and all the while before 
them looms the same imago, unabashed and incorrigible. It is 
a humbling spectacle and a chastening one to the specialist. 
Each of us brings his burnt offering to the altar of truth, and 
the figure we invoke becomes momentarily visible, obscurely 
forming and re-forming in the smoke above us, never the same. 
But the folk-image moves irresistibly onward, almost unaffected 
by our puny efforts to arrest or divert it. 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
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WAVERLEY AND THE “ UNIFIED DESIGN ” 
By S. Srewart Gordon 


A common criticism of the novels of Sir Walter Scott is that 
each is a collection of occasionally brilliant but essentially 
unordered and unrelated parts. In the words of a recent writer: 
“The total effect was generally marred because Scott seldom 
conceived a unified design. He displayed a brilliant but dis- 
orderly pageant, imposing upon this vital confusion a semblance 
of order by means of the artificial plot.” * Because so much 
criticism of Scott follows this pattern, it may be useful to 
examine a novel to see how the generalization applies to a 
particular case. Waverley, the first of the series, despite ex- 
travagant praise from Goethe and a few others, has had its 
share of attacks on its organization. Virtues are granted, but 
these virtues are commonly not those of a unified novel. I think 
it may be shown, on the contrary, that if properly read, 
Waverley is a well-ordered work, and that its virtues are not 
isolated, but in the main contribute to the whole. 

The narrative itself is arranged in a chronological sequence. 
The hero is born and educated in England, and proceeds to 
Scotland, where his adventures, first as a captain under 
Gardiner’s forces in Edinburgh, then as a guest in the Jacobite 
establishments of Baron Bradwardine and Fergus Mac-Ivor, 
and finally as a superseded officer “ wanted ” in some sense by 
both sides, culminate in his joining the rebellion of 1745 and 
participating in the Battle of Preston. He marches with the 
Chevalier’s army into England, is detached from it at a skirmish 
near Clifton, escapes, journeys to London and back to Scotland, 
and is pardoned and married. Since an analysis of the complex 
of motivations and conflicting forces and contributions of 
thought, character, and manner of presentation to the action 
in the whole series of events in Waverley would be longer than 
the novel itself, it may suffice to examine in part two or three 
of the major sections which serve best to point differences in 
ways of reading and which at the same time may indicate the 


+Samuel C. Chew, The Nineteenth Century and After, in Albert C. Baugh (ed.), 
A Literary History of England (New York and London [1948]), p. 1217. 
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essential coherence of the structure of Waverley. A brief review 
of some of the ways in which the novel has been read will serve 
to bring out the disputed parts and to indicate why they have 
been variously viewed. 

When the book was published, John Wilson Croker immedi- 
ately proclaimed it superior, “not from any of the ordinary 
qualities of a novel, but from the truth of its facts, and the 
accuracy of its delineations.” * The voluminous extracts in his 
review are designed to show the virtues of the novel as a series 
of parts “equally valuable as specimens of national manners, 
and amusing as delineations of individual absurdity.” * Other 
contemporary reviewers also praised the novel in terms of its 
characters and manners, assuming its object to be, as Jeffrey 
put it, “to present a faithful and animated picture of the 
manners and state of society that prevailed in this northern 
part of the island, in the earlier part of last century.” * More 
recently John Buchan ascribed to Waverley an end similar at 
least in part; he believed it to be one of the great novels because 
“few books present a more brilliant picture of a tense historical 
moment and the tragedy of a lost cause.” ° In addition to the 
critics, the author himself must be reckoned with, for Scott has 


indicated that one at least of his aims was to depict manners, 
customs, and countries, and that in the case of Waverley he 
sacrificed “ plan ” for “ scenery and manners ”: 


And here I must frankly confess that the mode in which I conducted 
the story scarcely deserved the success which the romance after- 
wards attained. The tale of Waverley was put together with so 
little care that I cannot boast of having sketched any distinct plan 
of the work. The whole adventures of Waverley, in his movements 
up and down the country with the Highland cateran Bean Lean, 
are managed without much skill. It suited best, however, the road 
I wanted to travel, and permitted me to introduce some descrip- 
tions of scenery and manners, to which the reality gave an interest 
which the powers of the Author might have otherwise failed to 
attain for them.’ 


? Quarterly Review, XI (July, 1814), 377. 

5 Ibid., p. 361. 

* Edinburgh Review, XXIV (November, 1814), 209. Cf. Scots Magazine, LXXVI 
(July, 1814), 524-33, passim, and British Critic, XLIV (August, 1814), 204. 

5 The Man and the Book: Sir Walter Scott (London [1925]), p. 41. 

General Preface to the Waverley Novels,” Waverley (Dryburgh edition; 
Edinburgh and New York, 1892), p. xv. Cf. pp. xii, xiii-xiv, and Waverley, chap. 
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Here we have Scott himself criticizing his work in a way that 
has become familiar: raising the charge of careless construction 
and suggesting that the chief interest, if not the unifying prin- 
ciple, is to be found in the scenery and manners. There are a 
number of reasons why we should be wary of Scott’s critical 
statements about the Waverley novels as well as of biographical 
statements tending to build up the illusion of Scott as a careless 
and hasty workman. One reason is that hasty composition 
does not necessarily mean poor construction. Indeed, one can 
take the position, with Ruskin, that such a method resulted in 
superior workmanship on Scott’s part.’ Or, pointing to other 
passages in Scott’s criticism, one can, with Saintsbury, deny the 
charge of improvisation: 


The fallacy is worse than a fallacy: for it is downright false witness. 
We have numerous passages in and out of the novels—the chief 
of them being the remarkable conversation with Captain Clutter- 
buck in the Introduction to the Fortunes of Nigel and the reflection 
in the Diary on Sir John Chiverton and Brambletye House— 
showing that Scott knew perfectly well the construction and the 
stringing of his fiddle, as well as the trick of applying his rosin. 


Another reason for being wary of accepting Scott’s imputation 
of carelessness is that, as a gentleman of the day and a landed 
proprietor, the author would not want to appear a drudging, 
professional man of letters, but one who wrote without effort, 
for his own amusement. Finally, “ Scott’s self-depreciation is 
in the good old Anglo-Saxon tradition of understatement.” ° 
The most natural thing for Scott to do would be to underesti- 
mate his own accomplishments. Lockhart’s statements about 
Scott’s method of composition can be given even less credence. 
Research has shown that the biographer excised, revised, and 
added to Scott’s letters without scruple,’® and that he “em- 


Ixxii, “ A Postscript which should have been a Preface,” pp. 448, 449. All textual 
references are to this edition. 

* Fors Clavigera, Letter 83, The Works of John Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook and 
Alexander Wedderburn (London and New York, 1903-12), XXIX, 265. 

5 The English Novel (London and New York, 1927), p. 208. 

° A. D. McKillop, “Sir Walter Scott in the Twentieth Century,” Rice Institute 
Pamphlets, XX (April, 1933), 198. 

2 Davidson Cook, “ Lockhart’s Treatment of Scott’s Letters,” Nineteenth Century, 
CII (September, 1927), 382-98. 
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broiders, exaggerates, or distorts his statements of fact.” *? In 
no circumstances did Lockhart so distort as in that of the 
composition of the novels: 


Let us realize that he though it added to Scott’s reputation to 
pretend that Scott was a lightning worker who tossed off novels 
like pancakes . . . Let us not be surprised that some of Lockhart’s 
most circumstantial stories, such as the writing of ‘ Waverley’ 
against time in June, 1814, and the midnight drive to Polton at 
the date of the crash, had no counterparts in real life. In Lockhart’s 
most capable hands the perceptive genius, the jovial bookish 
borderer racy of the soil, the hard-working professional man became 
the victim of the gentlemanly tradition.” 


Scott's statements of purpose, like his remarks about the 
composition of the novels, are not to be trusted, and for similar 
reasons. Having no wish to set himself up either as a critical 
theorist or as a pioneer in a new form of composition, he tended 
to bow to popular conceptions of plot, to deprecate his own 
work by speaking of it as imitative of Miss Edgeworth’s, and to 
express conventional and pious hopes about its effects. Such 
practices lead him into positions which are at least paradoxical 
and create confusion for the reader. In Waverley the author 
reveals in chapter I that his reason for choosing “ sixty years 


since ”’ as his period is to write “ more a description of men than 


> 


manners,” and that a further part of his aim is to inculcate 
“moral lessons” by attempting to “mix them with amuse- 
ment.” But in the last chapter, Scott states that his object is 
to describe to the rising generation “ some idea of the manners 
of their forefathers.” 

Whether its source lies in the author or in the critics, from 
the view of Waverly as unified by its picture of Scotch society 
and the political events of 1745 arises the most common 
objection to the novel: that the early chapters, concerned with 
Edward Waverley’s residence and education in England, are 
tedious and irrelevant. Jeffrey calls this section “the worst 
part of the book by far,” ** and such critics as Saintsbury and 
Andrew Lang agree.‘ In keeping with the not uncommon 


1. W. M. Parker, “ Lockhart’s Life of Scott. A plea for Revision,” TLS, March 20, 
1987, p. 210. 

12 Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, “Sir Walter Scott in his works,” Essays by Divers 
Hands, ed. R. W. Macan, XII (London, 1933), 82-83. 

13 Edinburgh Review, XXIV (November, 1814), 242. 

14 George Saintsbury, “The Historical Novel. II—Scott and Dumas,” Mac- 
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derision of Scott’s heroes, Edward is assailed as inactive, and 
the characterization censured as superficial and insipid.’ A 
reading of the novel which assumes its end to be the depiction 
of Scottish social history, together with a description of Prince 
Charles Edward’s rebellion, will inevitably find a blot in the 
emphasis on the education, character, and actions of an im- 
mature Englishman. Other elements of the novel, such as the 
involved machinations of Donald Bean Lean, the Highland 
freebooter and spy, and the affairs and views of Colonel Talbot, 
have also been objected to," and are also irrelevant to an inter- 
pretation of the work based on social history. 

Equal blemishes appear when Waverley is considered as 
designed primarily to reveal character. Since they are as 
irrelevant to character as to social history, explanations of 
involved incidents are equally inappropriate. The historical 
and social setting, with its detailed exposition of political 
allegiances, and its incidents revealing Highland and other 
manners, is in this view needlessly full. Even the emphasis on 
the relatively “ uninteresting ” character of Edward Waverley 
may be considered a blemish if the end of the work is character. 
Prince Charles, Fergus and Flora Mac-Ivor, and Baron Brad- 
wardine all have more complex characters, with richer person- 
alities whose facets could be explored and revealed in greater 
detail were it not for the concern with the emotions and actions 
of the “ colourless ” Waverley. But in Waverley these “ richer ” 
characters are not seen except in their relations with Edward. 
The upbringing in France of Fergus and Flora, the Chevalier’s 
varied career, Baron Bradwardine’s wars in the Low Countries 


millan’s Magazine, LXX (September, 1894), 321; Saintsbury, “July 7, 1814—the 
Centenary of ‘ Waverley,’ Everyman, IV (July 3, 1914), 359-60; Andrew Lang, 
“Editor’s Introduction to Waverley,” Waverley (‘Illustrated Cabinet Edition ”; 
Boston, 1892), I, ec. 

© Port Folio, 3d ser., V (April, 1815), 329; Thomas Sadler (ed.), Diary, Remini- 
scences and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson (Boston, 1869), I, 304-5; 
[G. C. Smith] “ New Editions of Walter Scott,” Nation, LVI (May 18, 1893), 371; 
Saintsbury, Macmillian’s Magazine, LXX (September, 1894), 321; Wilhelm Dibelius, 
“Walter Scott,” Englische Romankunst (Berlin, 1910), II, 116-17; McKillop, 
Rice Institute Pamphlets, XX (April, 1933), 200; Chew, pp. 1211, 1216. Critics 
here as elsewhere tend to follow the lead of Scott himself, who in a letter to Morritt 
called Waverley “a sneaking piece of imbecility ” (The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
ed. H. J. C. Grierson [London, 1932-37], III, 478) . 

© See, for example, Ernest A. Baker, The History of the English Novel, VI 
(London, 1935), 140-41, 
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and his participation in the rising of 1715, all remain unde- 
veloped. 

Despite the fact that critical censure of Scott’s plots out- 
weighs the praise, and even that disapproval of the particular 
plot of Waverley is as common as approbation, many of the 
“faults”? discovered by these other methods of reading 
Waverley turn into virtues if the work is regarded as unified 
by action. Those parts in the novel which seem to many critics 
to be concerned unduly with Edward Waverley, and most of 
those parts which seem to them unrelated beauties—those 
having to do with the manners of the period and with the 
actions and passions of characters other than the hero—become 
elements in one whole when the novel is regarded as unified in 
terms of one protagonist, Edward Waverley, whose fortunes are 
determined by actions resulting from character. In this view 
the conflict in the novel may be stated in terms of the hero’s 
character as one between Edward Waverley’s unsound judg- 
ment and his sound judgment. The hero’s fortunes become 
more and more precarious under the influence of his unsound 
judgment. From the day he discovers his true nature and begins 
to exercise sound judgment his difficulties diminish until they 
are resolved. 

If we take as one of our examples for particular investigation 
the early chapters to which so much objection has been raised, 
their utility for exposition of character and for making clear 
to the reader the oppositions which he may expect in the work 
becomes evident. The author makes quite clear the function 
of these chapters: 


I beg pardon, once and for all, of those readers who take up 
novels merely for amusement, for plaguing them so long with old- 
fashioned politics, and Whig and Tory, and Hanoverians and 
Jacobites. The truth is, I cannot promise them that this story 
shall be intelligible, not to say probable, without it. My plan 
requires that I should explain the motives on which its action pro- 
ceeded; and these motives necessarily arose from the feelings, 
prejudices, and parties of the times.'* 


This announced purpose is fulfilled, since a basic opposition in 
the novel, directly related to that in the hero’s character, is 
between the Tory and Jacobite and the Whig and Hanoverian. 


* Waverley, p. 30 
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In chapter II, this opposition is stated in terms of Sir Everard 
Waverley, Edward’s uncle, and Richard Waverley, Edward’s 
father. Sir Everard, Tory, High-Church, wealthy, and mild- 
mannered, lives in “ dignified indolence.” Richard, a Whig, 
avaricious and time-serving, devotes his energies to acquiring 
prestige and money in the government. In spite of the more 
attractive character of Sir Everard, his cause is that of “ heredi- 
tary faith,” while the cause of Richard is stated to be that of 
“reason.” ** The characters of the two brothers make probable 
their effects on Edward and their later actions. The father’s 
“apostasy” and his marriage solely to advance his career 
account for his indifference to Edward’s education and for the 
subsequent scheming which caused his own loss of place in the 
Whig ministry. Sir Everard’s relinquishment of Lady Emily to 
a rival, and his aid to that rival in his military career, serve not 
only to point the difference between the brothers, but to estab- 
lish a reason for the later efforts of Colonel Talbot for Edward. 

Edward’s training, because of the death of his mother and the 
extended residence of his father in London, is influenced less by 
the Whig and Hanoverian principles of his father and his 
father’s secretary than by the Tory and Jacobite views of his 
uncle and his uncle’s chaplain. Given a quick understanding, 
no excess of animal spirits, and a slack authority, the hero be- 
comes a youth imbued with romantic and chivalric lore, and 
one who is proficient in acquiring knowledge but deficient in 
applying it. This deficiency, we are told, “ was attended with 
evil consequences, which long continued to influence his char- 
acter, happiness, and utility.” *® Edward’s indolence and ab- 
straction, his daydreams of an ideal world inhabited by the 
figures of heroic legends, make him unfit for living in society. 
He himself recognizes his deficiency, an inadequacy: which the 
author calls “ aberration from sound judgment.” *° A youth so 
trained is precipitated into a military career which immediately 
attracts him as being at once romantic and a means for exer- 
cising his vanity in the wearing of a scarlet and gold uniform. 
Edward, then, with a sense of honor acquired from his uncle 
and from his chivalric ardor, but with no knowledge of the 
world, with intelligence but with unsound judgment and indo- 


18 Ibid., p. 6. * Ibid., p. 15. °° Ibid., p. 23. 
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lent and irresponsible habits, is thrust into a position requiring 
sound judgment and a sense of responsibility. 

It is clear that these early chapters serve as the groundwork 
on which all the later action is built. The incidents which lead 
to his decommissioning, for example, follow from the inevitable 
effect on the hero of the kinds of pressures to which he is sub- 
jected. In Scotland, he is confronted with the oppositions of 
“romance ” versus common sense; strange (French and High- 
land) customs versus more familiar manners and customs; men 
distinguished by peculiarities of thought, habits, and dress 
versus plain men; he receives respect and attention versus 
derision for his inefficiency as an officer; and finds the oppor- 
tunity to champion the cause of a beautiful lady opposed to the 
task of helping to educate a simple girl. For one who lives in 
dreams rather than reality, who is trained to indolence and 
indecision rather than to discipline and duty, the retrogression 
from loyalty to insurrection, from the King to the Pretender, 
from reason to hereditary faith, is a probable one. Edward’s 
inaction during this first half of the novel, to which objection 
has so often been raised, is probable not primarily because of 
the immediate predicaments in which the author puts the hero 


—such accidents as his sprained ankle and his later prolonged 
fever—but because of the very nature of his training and 
dreams: the artistic probability which the author has estab- 
lished. A few critics have indeed pointed out the relation 
between Edward’s education and his subsequent adventures. 
An early reviewer comments: 


. . We can only say that his wanderings are not gratuitous, nor 
is he wavering and indecisive only because the author chooses to 
make him so. Every feature in his character is formed by education, 
and it is to this first source that we are constantly referred for a 
just and sufficient cause of all the wandering passions as they arise 
in his mind.*? 


And Siebert admires the motivation: “ Dennoch muss man 
sagen—entgegen der gewohnlichen Meinung—dass dieser Roman 
und insbesondere der Charakter Waverleys von allen Schép- 
fungen Scotts die feinsten und am sorgfiiltigsten vorbereiteten 


21 British Critic, XLIV (August, 1814), 205. Cf. [W. B. O. Peabody] “ Waverley 
Novels,” North American Review, XXXII (April, 1831), 409. 
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99 20 


Motivierungen enthilt. Such views of Edward’s character 
and actions seem more useful to an interpretation of Waverley 
than comparisons of Edward with concepts of the “ hero ” based 
on other works. Waverley may not be a D’Artagnan, but The 
Three Musketeers is another story. 

If we turn from examination of the early chapters and some 
of their connections with the remainder of the novel to the 
incidents surrounding the crucial point in the action—the 
Battle of Preston—a similarly vital interdependence between 
the character of the hero, his actions, and his fortunes, becomes 
manifest. Edward Waverley, in Edinburgh, submits enthusi- 
astically to the personal appeal of the Chevalier, and delights 
in a situation in which romance, not reason, is supreme. The 
life of his dreams has come true: he is attired splendidly i ina 
Highland uniform, and wears the sword of a prince. He is 
singled out for special attention by the Chevalier himself, and 
rises to the occasion of the ball at Holyrood by displaying his 
powers of fancy and eloquence. Edward’s social ease and 
brilliance at the ball have been called improbable,” but he is 
in exactly the situation in which he once before exhibited similar 
powers—at the dinner with Major Melville and Mr. Morton. 


The conditions then were his sense of being temporarily at 
ease but in a dangerous situation, and his desire to assume the 
attitude of the Cavalier gay in the face of difficulties. At the 
ball he is among encouraging friends on the eve of battle, and 
again is playing a part, since he had “ determined upon con- 
vincing Flora that he was not to be depressed by a rejection in 
which his vanity whispered that perhaps she did her own 


99 24 


prospects as much injustice as his. 

At the same time that the martial array, the sense of partici- 
pating in a daring enterprise, and the glamor of Prince Charles’s 
person and court are exerting their first and greatest effect upon 
Edward, potentialities for a reversal are also indicated. Although 
he does not as yet recognize his own vanity or self-interest, 
Edward for the first time sees and resents the selfishness of 
Fergus. Flora’s “irrevocable” decision, based partly on her 


22 Albert Siebert, Untersuchungen zu Walter Scotts Waverley (Berlin [1902]), 
p. 25. 

Sir Herbert Grierson, Sir Walter Scott, Bart... . (London [1938]), pp. 121-22. 

** Waverley, pp. 274-75. 
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liking for Rose, to abide by her rejection of Waverley leaves the 
way clear for an eventual recognition by the hero of Rose’s 
merits. And the sight of the Chevalier’s army, although a 
colorful and picturesque one, does not stimulate Edward, but 
dampens his spirits, since his reason makes him wonder at the 
temerity of an adventure based on Balmawhapples and Jinkers 
for horse and on ill-armed, half-starved peasantry, “ stinted in 
growth,” for infantry, even though led by Bradwardines and 
Mac-Ivors. 

In such a frame of mind Edward comes upon Houghton, his 
old sergeant, dying in a hovel, learns that Donald Bean Lean 
was the cause of the mutiny among his troop, and realizes at 
last the consequences to others of his own irresponsible indo- 
lence. This discovery is completed when, in the maneuvers on 
the eve of battle, Waverley recognizes his former colonel and 
hears his voice issuing familiar commands. The expression used 
to indicate Edward’s recognition of his status is indicative: 
Waverley “ wished to awake from what seemed at the moment 
a dream, strange, horrible, and unnatural.” ** Throughout the 
novel dreams are used to signify the unreal, the “ romantic ” 
in Edward’s character as opposed to his real and awakening 
character. His misspent youth is consumed in “ waking 
dreams ”’; *° at Glennaquoich he falls asleep to dream of Flora 
Mac-Ivor; ** at Cairnvreckan Waverley’s life is called a dream,”* 
and when his true character begins to emerge, Flora observes 
the contrast between Fergus and Edward: “The real dis- 
position of Waverley, on the other hand, notwithstanding his 
dreams of tented fields and military honour, seemed exclusively 
domestic.” *° 

As the battle approaches, Edward finds himself unable to 
desert his Jacobite friends or injure his countrymen. Honor 
prohibits the one, and his newly awakened patriotism prohibits 
the other. Instead of lapsing into his former apathy, however, 
he solves the dilemma and acts for the first time on his own 
initiative, by charging with the foremost of the Highlanders 
in his regiment, but with the purpose of saving, not killing. 
He turns Colonel Talbot’s sword on his target, and prevents a 
Highlander from killing that officer. He then immediately 


25 Ibid., p. 291. *7 Ibid., p. 147. *° Ibid., p. 326. 
2° Ibid., p. 17. 28 Tbid., p. 222. 
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directs his efforts, too late, toward saving Colonel Gardiner. 
The reversal in Edward’s character and actions is marked by 
an immediate change in the potentialities for an eventual resolu- 
tion of his difficulties. Because of family friendship and power- 
ful interest, his prisoner is of all men most likely to secure 
Edward’s pardon at the expiration of the rebellion. That 
Edward himself should have captured Colonel Talbot is fortui- 
tous, but that Colonel Talbot should work to free Edward, in 
turn, is probable, and his reasons are only intensified by the 
chance that the hero is his rescuer. 

Since Edward has begun to discover his true nature, the 
section of the novel having to do with the army’s stay in Edin- 
burgh after the Battle of Preston and with the march into 
England is told in terms of Edward’s continued disillusionment 
with the Stuart cause and his dream life on the one hand, and, 
on the other, of a continued awakening to a realization of his 
real interests and real friends. His feelings toward Colonel 
Talbot change from dislike to respect, admiration, and friend- 
ship. But his attitude toward Fergus is marked by increasing 
awareness of that chief’s haughty, conniving, and egocentric 
nature. Toward Flora and Rose, Edward’s feelings undergo a 
reversal because of his new knowledge of himself and because 
of Flora’s artifices to present herself in a bad light and Rose in 
a favorable one. These shifts in his personal relationships are 
accompanied by a corresponding dissatisfaction with the petty 
intrigues of the Chevalier’s court and a disgust with himself at 
being committed by oath to what he now considers a foreign 
invasion of his native land. The change in Edward’s character 
is revealed not only by a new understanding but also by a new 
forcefulness. Continually acting on his own initiative rather 
than on that of others, he personally intervenes with the 
Chevalier to obtain Colonel Talbot’s parole. He himself resolves 
to resign his suit for Flora, and is as obdurate and proud as 
Fergus when he formally withdraws. And he, not a friend, takes 
immediate action after Callum Beg attempts to assassinate him. 
With his new judgment and resolution, Edward needs only an 
honorable opportunity to abandon a cause for which he has lost 
all enthusiasm.*® The opportunity comes with the skirmish at 


®°Tt should be remembered that although Waverley loses enthusiasm for the 
cause, he does not lose sympathy for its advocates, nor admiration for the idealism 
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Clifton. By the time his enforced ten days of seclusion are 
over, the fortunes of the Chevalier are so desperate that his 
rejoining the army would be more of a hindrance than a help to 
the small body driven to the isolation of the Highlands. Edward 
realized that “ the romance of his life was ended.” * 

A successful resolution is now inevitable. The last complica- 
tion—Edward’s commitment to the rebellion—is removed, and 
the preparations which have been established throughout the 
novel for pardon and for marriage with Rose may be brought 
into play. No further complication need occur, because Edward 
has expunged from his character the dreamlike indolence which 
was the cause of his troubles. The Waverley who goes to 
London to give himself up, if necessary, to obtain the release 
of his uncle from a reported imprisonment and trial for high 
treason, and who subsequently in Scotland independently makes 
arrangements with Baillie Macwheeble and Colonel Talbot for 
the restitution of the barony of Bradwardine is very different 
from the youth who first went north: “‘ A sadder and a wiser 
man,’ he felt in internal confidence and mental dignity a com- 
pensation for the gay dreams which in his case experience had 
so rapidly dissolved.” ** 

Objections to Edward’s inaction or to lack of probability in 
this second half of the novel are less common, but Adolphus, 
after commenting on the hero’s early situation as “ pupil, guest, 
patient, protégé, or prisoner,” says that after joining the rebel- 
lion, Waverley was “ ineffectually repenting; snatched away by 
accident from his sinking party; by accident preserved from 
justice; and restored by the exertions of his friends to safety, 
fortune, and happiness.” ** In the light of the present analysis, 
an interpretation of the novel which makes Edward “ ineffec- 
tual” after his reversal of character just before the Battle of 
Preston is contrary to the facts. The second charge, that of 
“ accident ” in the various phases of the resolution, should be 
qualified. Although Edward’s separation from Prince Charles’s 


army was “ accidental” at the particular time and place of 


and selfless loyalty which the cause inspired in such of its defenders as Flora 
Mac-Ivor and Baron Bradwardine. 

Waverley, p. 371. 

*21bid., p. $88. 

38 (J. L. Adolphus] Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. . . . (London, 1821), p. 160. 
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Clifton, it was a likely occurrence, not in the same sense that 
internal probabilities are set up elsewhere in the novel, but in 
the historical context with which the reader of Waverley is 
assumed to be familiar. The retreating army diminished in 
number daily through desertions and through skirmishes such 
as the one at Clifton. The odds were that at some point along 
the retreat from Derby to Culloden Edward would be separated 
or captured, and the resolution of the novel would have re- 
mained the same whenever or wherever the event had occurred. 
Finally, there is nothing accidental about Edward’s preservation 
from justice or restoration to “ safety, fortune, and happiness.” 
The preparation for his pardon is begun in the second chapter 
and is developed throughout the work.** Siebert’s objections to 
the lack of probability in Edward’s defection from the Stuart 
cause may be answered similarly. Siebert comments: 


Die Ereignisse erniichtern ihn. Er verlisst wieder die Seite der 
Stuarts. 

Hier ist die Grenze von Scott Vermégen darzustellen und zu 
vertiefen. Es ist ihm nicht gelungen, diesen zweiten Abfall so 
ausreichend wie den ersten zu motivieren.*® 


But it is precisely because events “disenchant” him that 
Edward forsakes his allegiance to Prince Charles. The whole 
movement of the novel is one of progressive enchantment and 
disenchantment.** 


*4 Objection to Colonel Talbot as a deus ex machina are in the same category 
as those of Adolphus (see Edith J. Morley [ed.], Henry Crabb Robinson on Books 
and their Writers [London (1938) ], I, 163; and [Smith] Nation, LVI [May 18, 1893], 
371). Although it is true that the hero’s release is obtained through Colonel 
Talbot’s efforts, this kind of activity, in which a friend secures one’s pardon, is 
established early as a principle of probability in the novel. It was Sir Everard’s 
intervention for Baron Bradwardine that effected that rebel’s pardon after the 
1715 outbreak. The Hanoverian government is pictured throughout as just and 
mild. There was no question that had Waverley gone to France for a few years 
he could have returned with a pardon. Colonel Talbot’s intervention is a device 
for speeding up the process, and a device that is carefully prepared for. 

85 Siebert, p. 26. 

°° The reverse of Siebert’s objection may be found in Grierson, p. 121. This 
critic states that the opening chapters are designed to show that Edward Waverley, 
“like Don Quixote, had, by the irregular nature of his education and the over- 
indulgence in romance and poetry, over-developed the imaginative side of his mind 
and was thus likely the more easily to become affected by the exciting atmosphere 
of a rebellion, the motives of which were chivalry and loyalty. But Cervantes makes 
Don Quixote the centre of his story, and preserves him as such throughout. Scott 
fails to do so. Waverley has more of prudence and principle than of romantic 
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This argument for the consistency of design in Waverley is 
not an argument that Waverley is a perfect novel. There are 
some parts, although fewer, I believe, than on any other mode 
of analysis, which are inappropriate according to this reading 
of the work. Perhaps the most striking, because, although 
short, they are highly praised by critics, are the two chapters 
devoted to the trial and execution of Fergus and Evan Dhu and 
to Edward’s interviews at the time with Flora and Fergus. That 
Fergus and Evan should be tried and executed is not in itself 
improbable. But at this point, and here only in Waverley, two 
kinds of probability come into conflict. The historical prob- 
ability, which elsewhere fits perfectly into the pattern of the 
novel, dictates that active participants in the original conspiracy 
and leaders in the rebellion should be executed. And in terms 
of consistency of character, the two men act and speak as the 
reader expects. But these two chapters still violate the unity 
of the work. Although Fergus has moral faults, he is a person 
to whom the reader is attracted. He could be the protagonist 
of a tragedy, if this were a different work, but there are no 
indications in this novel that the principal persons, the hero 
and his friends, will have tragic fates. The reader fears for the 
hero and his coterie of friends before they surmount each 
danger, and pities them in their own anticipations of imminent 
death—the Baron’s concern for Rose and resignation for him- 
self before the battle, for example, evoke pathos—but these 
emotions are not tragic pity and fear. They are, instead, 
emotions generated by a work of the kind which is often called 
“serious.” The comic incidents do not make the action seem by 
contrast more hazardous, or horrible, or pathetic, but on the 
contrary serve to mitigate the fear, and to make the reader 
enjoy present dangers and anticipate eventual pleasure in a 


imagination.” Presumably Professor Grierson is objecting that Scott failed to 
keep Waverley, in his character of Don Quixote, as the center of the story. But the 
author specifically states that he is not writing a Don Quixote: “ My intention is 
not to follow the steps of that inimitable author, in describing such total perversion 
of intellect as misconstrues the objects actually presented to the senses, but that 
more common aberration from sound judgment, which apprehends occurrences 
indeed in their reality, but communicates to them a tincture of its own romantic 
tone and colouring” (Waverley, p. 28). It is because, in Professor Grierson’s 
words, “ Waverley has more of prudence and principle than of romantic imagina- 
tion” that he eventually discovers his real self and follows the dictates of sound 
judgment. 
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successful outcome. On three separate occasions Baillie Mac- 
wheeble serves such a purpose. ‘The smith’s wife at Cairn- 
vreckan acts in a similar way; by her ridiculous demonstration 
of Jacobitical loyalty she turns into farce the tenseness of the 
moment when Waverley is being questioned by the Whig 
villagers. Such comic incidents prepare the reader for a success- 
ful resolution. Although it may be said in Scott’s defense that 
he diminishes the effect of the execution by not presenting it 
directly, the horrible is not properly a part of this novel. 

There are also defects in the portrayal of character which 
lessen the greatness of Waverley. Of these the most notable is 
in the characterization of the hero himself. I have argued that 
the critics who object to Edward’s inaction are misreading the 
work. Others, on the contrary, may ask with Courthope: 
“What can be better adapted to its end than the character of 
Waverley himself?” ** These last are right in the sense that it 
is on the basis of Edward’s character that the novel has 
coherence. But they are wrong in so far as they fail to make a 
distinction between Waverley’s appropriateness to the action 
and his vividness in that action. His function in the plot would 
not have been invalidated had his charm been exemplified more 
often rather than merely attributed to him by the author, or 
had he possessed more specific and individual traits than he is 
given. His character is that of the normal youth, in being 
neither greater nor baser than one like ourselves. Objections to 
his insipidity are valid objections when they are based not on 
his early inaction but on the lack of sufficient particularity in 
his character to make him seem in complexity and vividness 
one like ourselves. His character, then, is not completely 
“adapted to its end,” if the end be likeness as well as appro- 
priateness of character. 

Although these and other less significant objections to the 
novel may be urged, it should be apparent to the reader of 
Waverley that in the view advocated here, most of the parts of 
the work normally considered by critics as separate entities 
contribute to one whole. For example, examination of the use 
of scene reveals not merely some descriptions of the beauties 
of the Highlands, but in addition a reflection of Edward’s chang- 


37 W. J. Courthope, The Liberal Movement in English Literature (London, 
1885), p. 125. 
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ing qualities, or, in his reactions to the scene, of his fundamental 
and latent soundness of judgment as opposed to his whipped-up 
enthusiasm for “romance.” In the presentation of historical 
incidents and characters Scott is equally severe in confining 
himself to what is pertinent to the changes in attitude and 
fortune of Edward Waverley. Only the heroic and charming 
sides of the Prince’s character, for instance, are presented; 
Scott leaves to the notes his statements concerning the Cheva- 
lier’s more normal and undesirable characteristics. And the part 
of Charles Edward in the novel terminates with his intercession 
between Edward and Fergus on the march south: his suhse- 
quent adventures in retreat receive no more than a passing 
reference. Examination would show, I believe, that the con- 
ventional criticism of the structure of the Waverley novels 
applies to few of the earlier, “Scotch,” novels. Certainly 
Waverley is not a “ disorderly pageant,” nor is it without a 
“ unified design.”” And the plot, as analyzed here, can hardly 
be called “ artificial.” 


The University of Chicago 
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COLERIDGE’S CONCEPTION OF DRAMATIC 
ILLUSION IN THE NOVEL 


By Cuartues I. Parrerson 


Coleridge’s conception of the novel must be pieced together 
from a mass of conflicting testimony. Without distinguishing 
the various levels of fiction, Coleridge condemns the whole 
genre as morally and intellectually enervating. Novels, he 
repeatedly complains, give pleasure without requiring exertion 
of thought; they excite mere feelings without stimulating 
action; they fill the mind with a “mawkish and morbid sensi- 
bility, which is directly hostile to the cultivation, invigoration, 
and enlargement of the nobler faculties. ...”' He even con- 
tends that habitual novel reading will eventually bring about 
“the entire destruction of the powers of the mind.” On the 
other hand, he states that the writer of romances which afford 
only temporary diversion has not written uselessly, that “the 
merit of a novel is in proportion to its pleasurable effect,” * 
and that a novel may give pleasure to a high degree * and may, 
like poetry, accomplish its “general good” thereby.* He de- 
clares that novels can be enjoyed only during the first perusal, 
but then affirms that he has read most of Scott’s works twice, 
some of them three times, and Don Quixote and the minor 
works of Cervantes repeatedly with “undiminished pleasure 
and delight.”* He asserts on the one hand that Scott’s vast 
popularity resulted from the very fact that his novels possess 
none of the “higher beauties” which require intellectual effort, 
that Scott himself had fulfilled the need for all exertion of 


*Samuel Taylor Coleridge, First Lecture of 1811-12 (Collier Report), Cole- 
ridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (ed. Raysor; Cambridge, 1930) II, 57; Coleridge’s 
Miscellaneous Criticism (ed. Raysor; Cambridge, 1936) pp. 195, 432; Complete 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (ed. Shedd; New York, 1884) II, 31. See also 
Works II, 23-24, 34; Letters of S. T. Coleridge (ed. E. H. Coleridge; Boston, 1895) 
II, 557; Unpublished Letters of S. T. Coleridge (ed. Griggs; London, 1932) II, 384; 
Biographia Literaria (ed. Shawcross; Oxford, 1907) I, 34n. 

? Mise. Crit., p. 371 (with reference to Lewis’s The Monk). 

Works III, 371. 

* Shak. Crit. II, 67. See also Misc. Crit., p. 433. 

5 Mise. Crit., pp. 371, 339; Works, TIT, 529. 
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thought on the part of the reader. On the other hand Cole- 
ridge designates Scott as a man of “very extraordinary 
powers” and the founder of a new race of novels.’ Similarly 
contradictory praise and blame of Fielding, Richardson, and 
Sterne are scattered throughout Coleridge’s prose. Further- 
more, he ranks them below Scott in “moral ... and... 
mannerly manliness of taste” in one instance, but in another 
vehemently proclaims their superiority to Scott in this respect.* 

Coleridge’s participation in the widespread contemporary 
derogation of the novel was only partially motivated by the 
flood of cheap fiction, such as the Minerva Press pulp, which 
poured forth in the absence of a dominating novelist from 1768 
to 1814. He disparaged the great eighteenth-century novelists 
and Sir Walter Scott along with the lowest pulp writers—the 
best and the worst. Clearly, factors within himself contributed 
more largely to bring about his conflicting statements: his 
pronounced moral bias, which led him into egregious blunders; ° 
his chagrin at the poor sale of his own prose in the face of 
rising demand for novels and travel books;*® his aversion to 
wounding the feelings of friends with judgments contrary to 
theirs; ‘' and, lastly, his inveterate habit of exaggerating, and 
even erring, in order to drive home his point. While contend- 
ing that Milton’s skill lay chiefly in constructing marvelous 
verse paragraphs Coleridge once maintained that “scarcely a 
line” of Milton “could be called in itself good” !'* Needless 
to say, then, much of Coleridge’s testimony is worthless as 
evidence of what he really believed about novels, for it appears 
in letters, marginalia, and random comment, where these per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies often vitiated its reliability. Only four 


® Ibid., pp. 335, 821n. See also Unpub. Letters, II, 402. 

* Ibid., pp. 339, 285. 

* Misc. Crit., p. 340; Biographia Epistolaris (ed. Turnbull; London, 1911), II, 207. 

° For example, see his remarks on Scott’s Old Mortality (Misc. Crit., p. 329). 

*° Unpub. Letters, II, 384; Works, III, 312. See also I, 116; II, 36. 

** Both Hazlitt and Crabb Robinson testify that Coleridge exhibited this ten- 
dency, and there are numerous examples of his “ back-tracking” away from his 
real opinion in order to please a friend in a letter. See Complete Works of William 
Hazlitt (ed. Howe; London, 1930-34), XVI, 23; Crabb Robinson, Blake, Coleridge, 
etc. (ed. Morley; Manchester and London, 1920), p. 38. 

Shak. Crit., II, 68. 
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reviews have been identified as Coleridge’s and only twice 
did he lecture primarily upon the work of novelists.” 

Nevertheless, it is possible to determine what he thought of 
the genre if we draw together that scattered but considerable 
body of his criticism in which his crochets had less chance to 
enter—his penetrating psychological analyses. These not only 
deal with character delineation, but also take account of the 
way in which the story is presented to the reader; that is, they 
point up the effects of good narrative technique. What Cole- 
ridge requires may be denoted by the words psychological 
truth and probability, and we find them again and again in 
his discussions of fiction and drama. In fact, it has been main- 
tained that “truth to human nature” is the grand central 
principle of Coleridge’s aesthetics."* This principle receives 
much of its emphasis from the importance which Coleridge 
attached to that quantum of illusion that must be created by 
any successful narrative or dramatic piece. That is, there must 
be psychological truth and probability to support this delicate 
“willing suspension of disbelief.” This fundamental in his 
aesthetics gives coherence and intelligibility to Coleridge’s 
theory of fiction and enables us to see clearly what he expected 
of a novel. 

Clearly aware of the difference between real life and the 
representation of it in art,'® Coleridge repeatedly discussed 
what he usually called dramatic illusion." Even in theory he 
applied it simultaneously to the novel and the stage play. His 
various statements boil down in main essentials to a common- 
sense notion of the way in which the presentation of a story— 
whether viewed on the stage or read in the study—works upon 


** Originally in the Critical Review of 1794-98. See A Wiltshire Parson and his 
Friends: The Correspondence of William Lisle Bowles (ed. Greever; London, 1926) , 
pp. 165-200; Mics. Crit., pp. 355-82. 

**In the 1818 series, when he discussed Cervantes, Rabelais, and Sterne. 

*° Clarence D. Thorpe, “ Coleridge as Aesthetician and Critic,” JHI, V (1944), 
390. Mr. Thorpe also thinks that probability goes hand in hand with Coleridge’s 
famous theory of organic unity (p. 403). 

** He has been successfully defended by Professor Thorpe (op. cit.) against those 
who contend that he confused art with reality and judged characters as real human 
beings, demanding in imaginary action the same logical probability as in life. Pro- 
fessor Raysor thinks this is generally the method of Coleridge, but does not consider 
it a defect (Shak. Crit. I, xxiii). 

*? Shak. Crit., I, 126-32, 199-207; B. L., II, 106-07; 189; Letters, II, 663. 
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the imagination of the spectator or reader. Neither the com- 
plete delusion claimed by the French nor the full, conscious 
awareness of the fraud, which Coleridge thought Dr. Johnson 
envisaged,'® takes place, but rather an intermediate state 
properly called dlusion: 


In what this consists I cannot better explain than by referring 
you to the highest degree of it; namely, dreaming. ... Our state 
while dreaming differs from that in which we are in the perusal of 
a deeply interesting novel in the degree rather than the kind, and 
from three causes: First, from the exclusion of all outward impres- 
sions on our senses, the images in sleep become proportionally more 
vivid. ... Secondly, in sleep, the sensations, and with these the 
emotions, and passions which they counterfeit, are the causes of 
our dream images, while in our waking hours our emotions are the 
effects of the images presented to us... . Lastly, in sleep we pass 
at once by a sudden collapse into this suspension of the will and 
the comparative power; whereas in an interesting play, read or 
represented, we are brought up to this point, as far as it is requi- 
site or desirable, gradually, by the art of the poet and actors; and 
with the consent and positive aidance of our will. We choose to be 
deceived. The rule, therefore, may be easily inferred. Whatever 
tends to prevent the mind from placing itself or from being gradu- 
ally placed in this state ... must be a defect, and consequently 
anything that must force itself on the auditor’s mind as improba- 
ble, not because it is improbable (for that the whole play is fore- 
known to be) but because it cannot but appear as such.'® 


He even goes so far as to state: 


All other excellencies of the drama, as unity of interest ... as far 
as they tend to increase the inward excitement . . . are all means 
to this chief end, that of producing and supporting this willing 
illusion. ... 


Later in the same discussion he says of The Tempest: 


It addresses itself entirely to the imaginative faculty; and al- 
though the illusion may be assisted by the effect on the senses of 
the complicated scenery and by decorations of modern times, yet 
this sort of assistance is dangerous. For the principal and only 
genuine excitement ought to come from within—from the moved 
and sympathetic imagination; whereas, where so much is addressed 
to the external senses of seeing and hearing, the spiritual vision is 


** Professor Raysor thinks this possibly a misunderstanding of Dr. Johnson 
(Shak. Crit., I, xx, 202). 
** Shak. Crit., I, 126-32. See also 199-207; B. L., II, 106-07, 189; Letters, II, 663. 
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apt to languish, and the attraction from without will draw the mind 
from the proper and only legitimate interest, which is intended to 
spring from within.?° 


This strong suspicion of the efficacy of scenery and decora- 
tions to create the willing illusion should certainly have 
led Coleridge to appreciate the novel. In fact, his entire dis- 
cussion of the matter almost leads us to believe that the novel 
can more successfully create the kind of illusion he desired 
than can the drama. In a novel the reader’s eyes never en- 
counter the distracting externals of setting and scene; they are 
inevitably presented only to the inner eye of the mind, and are 
often reduced to the barest minimum. Moreover, the element 
which most effectively stirs the “moved and sympathetic 
imagination” of the reader—the element which really creates 
the “only legitimate interest” within—lies far deeper. No 
agglomeration of externals, however vividly portrayed, can 
create it. As Coleridge says in discussing his theory of 
imitation, 

That within thing, active thro’ [sic] forms and figures by symbols 
discoursing—Natur-Geist—must the artist imitate. ... So only 


can he produce any work truly natural in the object, and truly 
human in the effect.** 


He says in another instance that by meditation the poet sees 
“wholes,” whereas by mere observation he can produce only 
a copy consisting of fragments.”? 

When applied to the novel, all this theory adds up to some- 
thing like the following: what the cognitive imagination of the 
reader most readily grasps in a character delineation is the 
credible portrayal of an intelligence in action; for such a repre- 
sentation induces the illusion that the reader is looking into 
the mind of a psychologically complex character and viewing 
the world as that mind would view it under stress of the 
events taking place. The external action of the story is thereby 
brought into focus, and the mind of the character at the same 


°° Shak. Crit., I, 181-82 (italics mine). It should be remembered that Coleridge 
opposes the unities of time and place on the grounds that they appeal primarily to 
the outward senses; he stresses the nature of the bare Elizabethan stage, denuded 
of scenery, on which “all appealed to the imagination” (Shak. Crit. I, 232; II, 
263-65) . 

*1 Misc. Crit., p. 211. 22 Shak. Crit., II, 117. 
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time laid bare. The real consciousness of the reader sympa- 
thizes with the imaginatively created consciousness of the 
character. The illusion is then effective. This is the sort of 
novel we now call dramatic —one customarily related from a 
limited point of view by a narrator, or narrators, within the 
story and close to the center of interest. It can readily be seen 
that this technique affords a novelist the best. means of pre- 
senting what Coleridge thought the novel should imitate — 
the mind in action. In discussing individual works Coleridge 
exhibited for such novels a decided preference. He seemed 
most interested in two aspects of these stories: the way in 
which the author conceives and creates his representation of 
life, and the way in which he allows the reader to view it. 
Needless to say, through the dramatic technique the two be- 
come almost inseparable. For example, in his introductory 
lecture of the 1813 series, he remarks: 


‘Fielding had great excellence; but in drawing from his own heart, 
and depicting that species of character which no observation could 
teach, he failed in comparison with Richardson, who perpetually 
placed himself, as it were, in a day dream.** 


Even the terms Coleridge uses here are those he most often 
employs to discuss his theory of dramatic illusion. What he 
means to convey becomes clearer when we notice that in his 
notes for the same lecture he designates Richardson’s method 
“that ensouling of observation by meditation,” ** in contrast 
to Fielding’s reliance upon observation alone. Coleridge elabo- 
rates upon the same charge against Fielding in the seventh 
lecture of the 1811-12 series: 


I honour, I love the works of Fielding as much, or perhaps more, 
than those of any other writer of fiction of that kind: take Fielding 
in his characters of Postillions, landlords, and landladies, waiters, 
or indeed of anybody who had come before his eye, and nothing 
can be more true, more happy, or more humorous; but in all his 
chief personages, Tom Jones for instance, where Fielding was not 
directed by observation, where he could not assist himself by the 
close copying of what he saw, .. . and I will venture to say, loving 
and honouring the man and his productions as I do, that nothing 


*8 Shak. Crit. II, 267 (italics mine). See also Misc. Crit., p. 311, where Cole- 
ridge designates Henry Brooke’s The Fool of Quality as an “ enchanting day-dream 
novel.” 

Ibid., I, 282. 
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can be more forced and unnatural: the language is without vivacity 
or spirit, the whole matter is incongruous, and totally destitute of 
psychological 


The import of this criticism is clear. Fielding did not make 
his appeal chiefly to the “moved and sympathetic imagina- 
tion.” It is true that he reduced scenery and description to 
the barest minimum in Tom Jones and tried to construct a 
story in a form as close to the drama as he knew how to shape 
it from his past experience as a playwright. But he had failed 
to create the kind of illusion Coleridge demanded, that is, the 
“dream state,” “day-dream of negative faith” or “ willing 
suspension of disbelief.” He had failed because he still lacked 
the ability to reveal the inner consciousness of his characters; 
he could not capture the “ within thing,” but drew portraits 
only from observation and addressed to the outward senses of 
readers. Perhaps he had been too intent upon demonstrating 
that he could write a kind of fiction more like selective history 
than the chronicle type of Defoe. At any rate, in comparing 
Richardson and Fielding, Coleridge almost discerned what 
Robert Louis Stevenson was later to point out: the novelist 
can never bring to his art the effects of the drama by attempt- 
ing to produce the immediacy that derives from the externals 
of the stage; he can never place before his reader the living 
actors walking upon real boards and talking in audible tones.*° 
But these do not constitute the fundamental qualities of the 
drama; its real essence is the utilization of these media — 
together with the juxtaposition of personalities, tense situa- 
tions, and conflict of wills — to reveal the minds of the char- 
acters in the act of thinking and deciding. This effect the 


°° Ibid., p. 135. In “ Coleridge’s Estimate of Fielding,” The Charles Mills Gayley 
Anniversary Papers (Berkeley, 1922), Professor Frederic T. Blanchard contends 
that during 1820-34 Coleridge grew to prefer Fielding over Richardson. Professor 
Blanchard bases his view chiefly on Coleridge’s approval of Fielding’s morality, 
“breezy wholesomeness,” and plotting (in Tom Jones) and upon the misconception 
that by meditation Coleridge meant profundity. Nowhere does Professor Blanchard 
refute or even consider this fundamental point: Richardson exhibited more of the 
especial power of imaginative conception which Coleridge prized than did Fielding. 
I know of no subsequent statement of the poet’s which reverses or seriously alters 
the comparative estimate of the two novelists in the passage above—that Fielding 
was supreme in fiction “of that kind,” but that Richardson wrote novels of a 
higher type. 

26 © Victor Hugo’s Romances,’ Complete Works of Robert Louis Stevenson (Vai- 
lima Edition: New York, 1922), IV 29-31. 
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novelist can produce by a different method — by removing 
himself from the reader-author-story relationship and finding 
a means to give the reader the illusion that he is looking 
directly upon the thought processes of characters with exten- 
sive mental life that is psychologically true and probable. 
Richardson had found the means to achieve this effect in his 
epistolary method, as he pointed out in both the text of 
Clarissa and in its preface. That Coleridge recognized and 
applauded the result becomes more meaningful in the light of 
his long-standing objection to Richardson on moral grounds. 
In 1805 he had written: 


It costs my philosophy some exertion not to be vexed that I 
must admire, aye, greatly admire Richardson. His mind is so very 
vile . . . , so oozy, hypocritical, praise-mad, canting, envious, 
concupiscent.?* 


Nevertheless, Richardson’s work measured up to the demands 
of Coleridge’s aesthetics, and judgment overpowered prejudice. 

In Robinson Crusoe, too, Coleridge found in addition to 
detailed realism the creation of a credible consciousness suc- 
cessfully revealed to the reader through a limited point of view. 
Concerning Crusoe’s account early in the story of the wearing 
off of his resolution never to go to sea again, Coleridge wrote: 


A most impressive instance and illustration of my aphorism that 
the wise only possess ideas, but that the greater part of mankind 
are possessed by them. Robinson Crusoe was not conscious of the 
master impulse, because it was his master and had taken full 
possession of him.?* 


It is significant to point out here that Coleridge considered 
Boccaccio’s “depth and fineness in the workings of the pas- 
sions” to be greater than his “art of narration.” Similarly, 
he said nothing of Rabelais’ method but saw in his characters 
an adequate psychology and some of the deep truths of human 
nature. In the margin of the passage in which Panurge asked 
Pantagruel whether he should marry, Coleridge wrote: 


°7 Anima Poetae (ed. FE. H. Coleridge; London 1895), p. 166. See also Works, III, 
558 n; Mise. Crit., p. 437. 

28 Misc. Crit., p. 292. Coleridge consistently bestowed some of his highest praise 
on Defoe, attributing to him the ability to raise his reader “ into the universal man.” 
He said virtually the same of Shakespeare (Shak. Crit., I, 229). 
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Note this incomparable chapter. Pantagruel stands for the 
reason as contradistinguished from the understanding, that is, from 
Panurge; and the humor consists in the latter asking advice of the 
former on a subject in which the reason can only give the inevitable 
conclusion . . . an exquisite satire on the spirit in which people 
commonly ask advice.*° 


Furthermore, the particular nature of Coleridge’s interest in 
Don Quixote aligns that work with his other preferences, 
although the opposite may at first seem to be the case. Many 
of us forget that the emphasis in this tale is strongly upon the 
mental state and inner reactions of the hero. Coleridge paid 
no attention to the travels, ludicrous adventures, broad scenes, 
and external events. He was primarily interested not only in 
the character of the Don but in the particular way in which 
his mind seemed to work; his mental processes constitute a 
believable conscioueness in derangement—one divested of the 
judgment and the understanding but still in possession of the 
reason and the moral sense.*° 

Moreover, it is undoubtedly from the vantage ground of his 
theory of illusion and its implications that Coleridge perceived 
the real essence of Sterne’s art. In some manuscript notes for 
Lecture IX of the 1818 series Coleridge entered the following 
in a list of what he called Sterne’s “ Excellencies ”: 


1. The bringing forward into distinct consciousness those minu- 
tiae of thought and feeling which appear trifles, have an importance 
[only] for the moment, and yet almost every man feels in one way 
or another. Thus it has the novelty of an individual peculiarity, 
and yet the interest of something that belongs to our common 
nature. ... 


2. Traits of human nature, which so easily assume a particular 
cast and color from individual character. . . .** 


That is, Coleridge was pointing out the delicate psychological 
truth and probability with which Sterne rendered credible the 
mental life of his characters. In another item on the same list, 
Coleridge put his finger unmistakably on the effects of Sterne’s 
technical excellence in Tristram Shandy: 


2° Works, IV, 280. See also Mise. Crit., p. 115. 
®° Mise. Crit., pp. 99-103 (from Lecture VIII, 1818). 
Misc. Crit., p. 123. 
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5. When you have secured a man’s likings and prejudices in your 
favor, you may safely appeal to his impartial judgment. The fol- 
lowing passage is full of acute sense in ironical wit, but now add 
life to it and character—and it becomes dramatic—as in p. 53.°* 


In his lecture Coleridge then quoted the famous passage from 
Book I, Chapter XIX, in which Tristram relates how his father 
would often argue and expostulate concerning the “strange 
kind of magic bias which good or bad names . . . impressed 
upon our characters and conduct,” stressing the inadvisability 
of naming a son Judas. Now what did Coleridge mean by 
labeling this episode dramatic? 

The passage suggests strongly that he meant just about 
what we mean today—that it creates a dramatic illusion, an 
illusion that we are looking directly on the scene rather than 
reading it in a novel—for the passage shows clearly how Sterne 
had used Tristram, the narrator, merely as a device to get 
himself as author inside the story in order to place the reader’s 
point of vantage closer. The author seems to have disappeared 
from his customary place between reader and story; the reader 
feels as though he has been given the intimate position of 
Tristram, a member of the household, and is looking through 
Tristram’s eyes directly upon his father’s customary though 
eccentric harangue and seeing every movement and gesture. 
It is as though the reader is viewing it on a stage.* 

Upon reading The Provost (1822) by John Galt, a little- 
known contemporary of Scott, Coleridge wrote on the dedica- 
tion page of his copy the most enthusiastic remarks he ever 
made about a novel. His enthusiasm sprang unmistakably 
from an appreciation of the effects produced by Galt’s dramatic 
technique: 


This work is not for the many; but in the unconscious, perfectly 
natural irony of self-delusion, in all parts intelligible to the intelli- 
gent reader, without the slightest suspicion on the part of the auto- 
biographer, I know of no equal in our literature. The governing 
trait in The Provost's character is nowhere caricatured. . . . 
Selfness is united with slyness and a plausibility eminently suc- 


82 Ibid., p. 125, and n. The edition Coleridge was using has not been determined, 
but Professor Raysor has identified the passage from the Tatler report of the lecture. 
88 Needless to say, Sterne achieves this dramatic effect only with scattered 


episodes. 
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cessful in cheating the man himself into a happy state of constant 
self-applause. This and The Entail would alone suffice to place 
Galt in the first rank of contemporary novelists. . . .** 


A brief explanation makes both the meaning and significance 
of these remarks perfectly clear. The “ autobiographer” is the 
narrator of the story, who is also the hero, one Provost Pawkie, 
the magistrate in a small Scottish town. The events he details 
—the civic improvements, the uniting of the factions in the 
town council, and so on —all center about himself and illus- 
trate his rise to power, which is the theme of the narrative. 
Thus the action and the other characters are presented to the 
reader transmuted and colored by the mind of the narrator, 
and at the same time his mind itself is opened up to view. 
It is as if the reader were placed before an aperture which 
allows him to look directly upon both the external happenings 
of the story and also the inner world of Provost Pawkie’s 
thought. That is, the reader’s view is much closer to the center 
of the story than in Sterne’s Tristram. Coleridge is reflecting 
his delight with this arrangement when he mentions the 
“ unconscious, perfectly natural irony of self-delusion ” in which 
Provost Pawkie reveals the workings of his mind even down 
to the depths below the level of his own consciousness. The 
reader can see just exactly how “selfness” and “slyness” 
united with plausibility to bring Provost Pawkie’s mind into 
that “happy state of constant self applause,” and at the same 
time the reader has the illusion that he is discovering all this 
without the Provost’s knowledge! It is this last that really 
clinches the illusion that the reader is looking in upon a mind 
in action —the only effective illusion for Coleridge. This 
technical achievement is what he offers as justification for his 
unreserved commendation: “I know of no equal... .” How- 
ever, this full and believable consciousness which Galt opens 
up to view accomplishes more for the reader than to render 
Provost Pawkie a credible character; it makes the external 
world of the Provost more credible also, for the scenes and 
events of the story are focussed into perspective when pre- 
sented as if through the organizing medium of a human con- 
sciousness. In addition, the Provost is thereby presented in 


%4 Misc. Crit., pp. 344-45. The Entail was published early in 1823; hence the 
date of this comment was later (334n). 
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firm and immediate contact with his environment—a further 
aid to the reader’s “ willing illusion.” It may be highly signifi- 
cant, however, that Coleridge said nothing concerning the 
external events of the story; it was the laying bare of the 
Provost’s inmost mind that fascinated him.** 

If we compare Coleridge’s enthusiasm here with his reaction 
to the average novel of fashion, we find him observing: 


The perusal of a fashionable lady’s novel is to me very much like 
looking at the scenery and decorations of a theatre by broad 
daylight.** 


That is, such a book does not create an effective illusion. This 
was the fundamental defect Coleridge found in Scott’s work, 
and he voiced his objection many times: In Rob Roy gross 
improbabilities “awaken one rudely out of the day-dream of 
negative faith”;*’ in The Monastery the sudden metamor- 
phosis of uncultivated Mysie into a heroine of quality “draws 
somewhat too largely on the belief of the reader”; ** in Quentin 
Durward the dialogue is “ultra improbable, superlatively 
inappropriate” as Scott’s dialogues “too frequently are.” * 
Coleridge clearly believed that instead of endowing his char- 
acters with psychological depth Scott created them with 


%° Coleridge evidently never read Galt’s Annals of the Parish (1821), a little 
gem in which the same technique produces a delightful revelation of the inner 
consciousness of a more lovable character —a village minister. Also, Coleridge 
apparentiy never mentioned Jane Austen in his own writings, but Mr. H. N. Cole- 
ridge stated in a footnote to Table Talk that in conversation Coleridge often praised 
her novels as “ perfectly genuine and individual productions” (Oxford Edition, 
London, 1917, p. 86n). 

*° Mise. Crit., p. 196. 

*7 Ibid., p. 325. These comments appear in marginalia scribbled in a collected 
edition of Scott published by Constable in Edinburgh during 1823, 24, 25 (Mise. 
Crit., 321 n). How deeply this critical principle was embedded in Coleridge’s mind 
is revealed by the fact that twenty-seven years earlier he had made the same 
objection to the Gothic romances: effective illusion is contravened by stark horror 
and cruelty exceeding the bounds within which terror and sympathy are accom- 
panied by the pleasurable emotions. The romance writer should “ work physical 
wonders only, and we will be content to dream with him for a while; . . . we feel 
no great difficulty in yielding a temporary belief to any, the strangest, situation of 
things.” But the first wondrous response in a human consciousness “ disgusts and 
awakens us.” (Misc. Crit., p. 373, from a review of Lewis’s The Monk in The 
Critical Review, February, 1797). 

8% Tbid., p. 329. Concerning Chapter XXVII of The Abbot, Coleridge wrote: 
“The improbability of this scene is .. . monstrous ...” (Ibid., p. 331). 

Tbid., p. 336. 
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“mechanical fancy artistry” and projected them before the 
reader by means of “a good deal of false effect and stage 
trick,” *° that is, by means of striking externals such as were 
typical of the contemporary theatre. “How uniformly Sir 
Walter Scott fails at imaginative characters!” Coleridge 
exclaimed.** 


The real depth of this objection is revealed in another of 
his remarks on The Monastery: 


This chapter [XII] might be chosen by a philosophic critic to 
point out and exemplify the difference of fancy and imagination. 
Here is abundance of the former with the blankest absence of the 
latter.*? 


In short, Scott’s work is weakest where Coleridge’s aesthetics 
demand that it be strongest.** Consequently there was an 


*° Ibid., p. 341. Here Coleridge reveals some understanding of the nature of the 
historical novel Scott brought into being: that the past depicted is usually that era 
between the “history book” past and the memories of living persons, that the 
manners represented were different enough for poignancy and similar enough for 
sympathy, and that the characters could therefore appeal to Scott’s generation 
without antiquarian interest. Coleridge passed these elements of Scott’s work by 
as if they were unimportant and went on to discuss Scott’s frequent mirroring of 
the conflict between tradition and progress; but Coleridge commended the “ nature 
of the subject ” itself rather than Scott’s particular treatment of it. 

Tbid., p. 330. 

** Ibid. 

** For this significant reason it is difficult to accept Professor J. T. Hillhouse’s 
conclusions as to what Coleridge really thought of Scott’s work: that when Cole- 
ridge approached Scott “in the proper mood” he conceived of him as “a great 
national writer, as a great exponent of national character” and gave “the clue to 
[the conception of] Scott as an artist whose foundations are broader than national, 
resting on one of the great dramatic contrasts of universal human nature” (The 
Waverley Novels and Their Critics, 1936, p. 153). Moreover, the one piece of evi- 
dence upon which this conclusion is chiefly based, a letter to Thomas Allsop dated 
April 8, 1820, is highly suspect from its very beginning: “I occasioned you to 
misconceive me respecting Sir. Walter Scott.” The letter plainly shows that Cole- 
ridge, with characteristic unwillingness to wound a friend needlessly, was trying to 
mitigate his previous censure of Scott in order to please Allsop. But here Coleridge 
admits that he had never found in Scott a character that “even approaches ” 
Parson Adams, Blifil, Strap, Lieutenant Bowling, Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Trim, 
Lovelace, Miss Byron, Clementina, Emily, or Betty in Mrs. Bennet’s Beggar Girl! 
He then remarks: “Still the number of characters so good produced by one man, 
and in so rapid succession, must ever remain an illustrious phenomenon in litera- 
ture.” In such a context and in such a letter this is indeed faint praise. Scott’s 
genius was epical and panoramic, and he did not write at best the kind of novel 
Coleridge preferred—the dramatic and psychological. Although praise and blame 
are mingled, Coleridge’s derogatory comment is “all of a piece” with firm bases 
in his aesthetics; one does not need to refer to the Christabel incident to explain 
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unbridgeable gulf between Coleridge the critic and Scott the 
novelist. 

It should be understood, however, that Coleridge never dis- 
cussed the actual technique of unfolding a story through a 
limited point of view. He dealt only with the effects which 
can be achieved thereby. In fact, he probably did not under- 
stand the method itself, as he evidenced by failing to distin- 
guish between Galt’s two novels, The Provost and The Entail, 
although significantly, he failed to analyze the latter—an epical 
novel related by the “omniscient” author. Coleridge ended 
this aforementioned note: “Galt is in the first rank of con- 
temporary novelists—and second only to Sir Walter Scott in 
technique.” ** He could not have meant this as it sounds, for 
it is directly contrary to his entire view of the novel. He un- 
doubtedly meant that Scott had skill in handling numerous 
characters in convincing groups presented with the effect of 
lifelike commotion and movement, that is, “in true picturesque 
unity.” *° As has been pointed out, this was an aspect of fiction 
which Coleridge did not value highly; but he seems to have 
assumed, without thinking the matter through, that technique 
when applied to fiction involved the presentation of a pano- 
rama. He knew what effects he wanted and showed penetrating 
insight in discussing them, but he never delved far enough into 
the technique by which they are produced to realize its full 
significance. This was perhaps the price he paid for sharing 
the common faults of romantic critics of drama: unwillingness 
to undertake formal analysis, susceptibility to impressionism, 
and overemphasis on character study. 

Nevertheless, Coleridge clearly preferred the novels of Defoe, 
Richardson, Sterne, and Galt over those of Fielding, Smollett, 
and Scott. The particular aspects of the former which he 
endorsed and the especial elements of the latter which he 
disparaged both show him inchoately advocating a contempo- 
rary novel of psychological truth and depth—a novel closer to 
the drama than to the travel book, picaresque tale, and epic. 


it or to any cther real or imagined difference between the two men. On the other 
hand, Coleridge’s commendations of Scott do not hold together and often clearly 
reveal the pressure of irrelevant influences. 

** Misc. Crit., p. 345. 

Tbid., p. 340. 
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Once, in defining poetry (ostensibly poetic drama) he ad- 
mitted great difficulty in differentiating it from the novel.*° 
Undoubtedly, he wanted the novel to measure up to the de- 
mands of his theory of dramatic illusion—to appeal directly to 
the imagination by a convincing revelation of thought, feeling, 
and response on the part of the characters rather than by a 
reliance upon setting, description, and incident. This attitude 
is in accord with many other aspects of his work: his pro- 
nounced interest in mental processes generally and consequent 
aversion to the externals of life; his almost complete disregard 
for the temporal matters that agitated the thesis novelists; 
and his opposition to the extremes of the sentimentalists.*” 
Although Coleridge considered the tragic drama the supreme 
literary form,** he certainly appreciated the novel to a greater 
extent than is generally realized and penetrated rather deeply 
into its possibilities. Perhaps what really alienated him from 
contemporary novelists was that the deeper themes of romanti- 
cism—the preoccupation with man’s soul, conscience, inner life 
—hardly found expression in their works at all. Had Coleridge 
been a more systematic critic and more interested in technical 
analysis he might have hastened the arrival of developments 
that came later in the century. He had perhaps no influence 
on the moving current of English fiction, but in his critical 
opinions he surely anticipated some aspects of the work of 
Emily Bronté, George Eliot, Henry James, and Joseph Conrad. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 


*° Shak. Crit., II, 67-68. 
*? Works, I, 187. See also Philosophical Lectures of S. T. Coleridge (ed. Coburn; 
London, 1949), p. 395. 


‘S“ Tragedy is poetry in its deepest earnest” (Shak. Crit., I, 169). 
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THEOLOGICAL DUALISM AND THE “SYSTEM” 
IN RICHARD FEVEREL 


By R. 


Sir Austin’s experiment in education, presented in George 
Meredith’s Richard Feverel, has never, so far as I am aware, 
been subjected to a very searching analysis. Critics have — 
and not without some reason—usually been content to dis- 
miss the so-called System as the foolish and harmful project 
of a proud and bitter man. They have opined, usually without 
qualification, that Meredith looked upon the System as a plan 
of almost unmitigated evil. And what is perhaps most bother- 
some, they have assumed this viewpoint so self-evident that 
they have seldom substantiated their opinion with relevant 
material from the text. Thus we find such statements as the 
following: “George Meredith appears to have about as much 
esteem for the ‘System’ as Carlyle for Logic-spectacles and 


paper Constitutions ”;! “ Meredith is constantly pointing the 


finger of scorn at Sir Austin’s theories and their application ”; * 
“it is evident that Meredith considers that the System of Sir 


Austin is responsible for all of Richard’s folly and misfortune. 
Passing judgment on the System is hardly so simple a matter 
as these statements would imply. 

There is no doubt that the critics could, by means of judi- 
cious selection of quotations and episodes from the novel, make 
their viewpoint appear convincing. They could point out that 
the novel ends in tragedy, that Lucy is dead and that Richard 
must face a living death. They might argue that this final 
downfall of Richard was caused by the kind of training which 
he received under the System, that the System engendered the 
false pride which led him to the duel with Mountfalcon. They 
could refer to Lady Blandish’s devastating attack on systems 


+ James Thomson, “On The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” George Meredith; Some 
Early Appreciations (ed. Maurice Buxton Forman, New York, 1909), p. 81. This 
criticism appeared originally in Cope’s Tobacco Plant. If (May, 1879), 334-336. 

*Elmer James Bailey, The Novels of George Meredith: A Study (New York, 
1907), p. 50. 

* Arthur Clark Hicks, The Structure of Meredith’s Novels and the Comic Spirit 
(University of Oregon thesis series, no. 7, 1939), p. 31. 
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in the last pages of the novel and suggest that she, to a greater 
extent than any other character, is Meredith’s spokesman. 
With some conviction they might cite the chapter “Nature 
Speaks,” the pages of which point unmistakably to the belief 
that Meredith’s hopes for an improved race lie not in a rigorous, 
man-made plan of education, but in an evolutionary process 
brought about by natural forces. It is altogether possible, of 
course, that some critics have considered these points so ob- 
vious as not to call for comment. What is certain, however, 
is that critics have overlooked explicit statements by Meredith 
himself that the System enjoys some measure of success. 

Before turning to an analysis of the novel —an analysis 
attempting to present a more inclusive criticism of the System 
and of Meredith’s own appraisal of the System — it is fitting 
to present two other comments. The first is an excerpt from 
a review appearing in The Times in the year of the novel’s 
publication: 


Nor, as we said, does the world which Mr. Meredith has brought 
together as a test of the System otherwise answer its purpose. The 
System is not responsible for Richard’s temptation and neglect of 
his wife; for Richard’s nature, as depicted, should at least have pre- 
vented this. He is represented as completely under the dominion of 
his instincts, yet he yields to contrary influences in the very con- 
juncture where instinct would have proved strongest and most cer- 
tainly invincible. Nor is it the System which retains him in London; 
but Mr. Meredith, who accomplishes the result at the expense of 
congruity and probability. The System is arraigned, but it is never 
tried fairly, its merits or demerits are unsolved to the last. It is not 
the System, but the luck of discovering a Lucy which makes Richard 
up to a certain point a satisfactory result. It is not the System, 
but Richard’s inconsistency which undoes this result, and it is pure 
accident which at last precipitates the catastrophe. The System is 
tried, but it can never be acquitted or condemned on this evidence, 
and the verdict to be taken on Mr. Meredith’s thesis is simply 
“not proven.” 


This criticism, written almost a century ago, seems to me the 
most perceptive comment yet made on the System. 

The other comment on the novel, and this from Meredith 
himself, may prove helpful in our study of the System: 


“Reprinted in George Meredith; Some Early Appreciations, pp. 66-67. This re- 
view appeared originally in The Times, no. 23, 437, October 14, 1859, p. 5. 
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The System does succeed through the young fellow’s luck in finding 
so charming a girl. The strength of his pure love for a woman is a 
success — till the father strikes down his fabric. The System, you 
see, had its origin not so much in love for his Son as in wrath at 
his wife, and so carries its own Nemesis. ... The moral is that no 
System of the sort succeeds with human nature, unless the origi- 
nator has conceived it purely independent of personal passion. 
That was Sir Austin’s way of wreaking his revenge. 


It is particularly important to note that Meredith speaks of 
Sir Austin, not of the System, as striking down Richard’s fabric; 
it is further noteworthy that it was Sir Austin’s attitude toward 
the System, not the System intrinsically, which caused the 
tragedy. That this distinction is not mere verbal quibbling 
I hope to make clear in the following pages. 


Tue PREMISES OF THE SYSTEM 


' The System can perhaps be most effectively examined in 
terms of the theological or ethical dualism which runs through- 
out the novel and is at the basis of the System itself. The two 
main characters of the novel, Sir Austin and son Richard, are 
battlegrounds on which the forces of good and the forces of evil 
are in perpetual conflict. The System itself, administered by 
the Baronet on his son, has as its premise the belief that each 
individual is a prize for which God and the Devil are struggling. 
The System is designed to place insuperable barriers in the 
path of Satan and to make God’s conquest the easier. The 
System, essentially well-administered as long as the forces of 
good are in control of Sir Austin, culminates successfully in 
Richard’s marriage to Lucy. At this point the Devil makes 
an easy conquest of Sir Austin, the System falls by the wayside, 
and the novel ends tragically with Satan triumphant over the 
forces of good. 

This theological dualism becomes most apparent through a 
study of four critical episodes in the novel: the first is the 
Bakewell Comedy, which is introduced by the first Magian 
Conflict; the second is the fall of Sir Austin to the Devil; the 
third is the regeneration of the unfaithful Richard by the 
beneficent powers of nature; the last is the second Magian 


* Quoted in Siegfried Sassoon’s Meredith (London, 1948), p. 26. 
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Conflict, a decisive triumph for Satan and a tragic ending for 
the novel. 

Before considering the episodes it is necessary to consider 
the aims of Sir Austin and the premises of his System. He 
looked upon man as a combination of good and evil; though 
man had a hopeful beginning in Paradise, his innocence was 
soon corrupted by the Apple-Disease or Original Sin. The 
Serpent has never relinquished this advantage and always 
seeks to divert man from the good. Man’s struggle is to fight 
off the Serpent and regain Paradise. The wrong kind of pride 
occasioned man’s Fall; but there is a proper kind of pride, and 
man must use this to win his battle. The Pilgrim’s Script 
makes the point explicitly: 


The Triumph of man’s intellect, the proof of his power, is to 
make the Serpent who inhabits us fight against himself, till he is 
destroyed. 

My son possesses Pride, say. Human Pride is a well-adjusted 
mixture of Good and Evil. Well; it tempts him to conceive that he 
is more than his fellows. Let it, as it can, lift him to be more than 
his fellows, and at once he will cease to conceive it: the fight will 
have been fought: the Devil will be dead. 

For this is our divine consolation: that Evil may be separated 
from Good: but Good cannot be separated from Evil: the Devil 
may, the Angel will not, be driven out from us.® 


Sir Austin sought to guide his son carefully around the pit- 
falls of this dualistic world. He would act, as Adrian pointed 
out, as a sort of Providence to Richard. He would regulate 
his son’s life and environment in a manner which would shield 
him from corruptness in early life, simultaneously strengthen- 
ing his character so that he might successfully withstand the 


° George Meredith, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (The Modern Library, New 
York, 1927), p. 11. All page references are to the Modern Library text, the only 
easily accessible volume I know which reprints the first edition (1859) of the novel. 
In the course of the next fifty years Meredith made many changes, the most im- 
portant of which was condensing the first four chapters (1. “ The Pilgrim’s Script ”; 
2. “A Glimpse behind the Mask”; 3. “ Mrs. Malediction”; 4. “ The Inmates of 
Raynham Abbey ”) of the first edition into one chapter (“ The Inmates of Raynham 
Abbey ”) of later editions. Chapter XXII (“A Shadowy View of Coelebs Pater 
Going about with a Glass-Slipper”) was deleted from later editions. All textual 
changes are recorded in The Works of George Meredith (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1911), XXVII, 19-123. I am indebted to Professor J. Clay Hunt of 
Williams College for pointing out to me that the novel is more coherent when one 
takes into consideration the first four chapters of the original edition; later editions 
do not discuss the premises of the System so fully. 
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corrupt later in life.’ Thus a Golden Age might be established. 
The first real test for the System comes on Richard’s fourteenth 
birthday. The test is appropriately introduced by the theo- 
logical discussion between the Tinker, convinced of the com- 
plete dominance of God, and Tom Bakewell, who insists on 
giving the Devil his due. Their argument is named “The 
Magian Conflict.” 


“THe Mactan Conruict” 


The Magi were an ancient priestly caste who followed the 
teachings of Zoroaster. Their religion or philosophy was dual- 
istic: the Good Spirit, whose essence is truth and light, is in 
constant battle with the Evil Spirit, composed of falsehood 
and darkness. To use more Christian terms—but not Christian 
doctrine—it is the struggle between God and the Devil. The 
Tinker and Tom Bakewell made clear their philosophic posi- 
tions as they sat out the storm across the hedge from Richard 
and Ripton. The Tinker, we discover, was the more genuine 
follower of Zoroaster, one of whose ethical propositions was 
that the Good Spirit must ultimately triumph over the Evil 
Spirit. The Tinker refused to budge from his contention that 
“God’s above the Devil,” his position having been established 
in part by his somewhat miraculous escape from a storm at sea. 
Tom Bakewell, also arguing from experience, showed a healthy 
skepticism to the convictions of the Tinker and Zoroaster. 
Tom would not now be among the unemployed if the Devil 
had not asserted himself too strongly in affairs on the farms of 
Farmers Bollop and Blaize; certain malign influences had re- 
sulted in dismissals for Tom from both jobs. Tom at the 
moment pondered revenge. 

The discussion between the Tinker and Tom is an excellent 
introduction to the rick-burning episode, felicitously called 
the Bakewell Comedy. This episode is the first real test of the 
success of the System;* the manner in which Richard acquits 


7 Sir Austin makes it clear that his plan of education calls for regulation only up 
to a certain point, at which time his responsibilities will end and Richard’s will 
begin (pp. 39, 162); he does not make clear at exactly what point this shift should 
be made. 

® Tronically enough, the System is indirectly the cause of the Bakewell Comedy. 
If the System had not taught Richard that “a gentleman don’t fling stones,” he 
might have followed Ripton’s suggestion to revenge themselves by a well-aimed 
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himself will show how far along he is toward dismissing Satan 
from his soul. The Magian Conflict, first an abstract discussion 
between two rustics, now becomes a conflict between good and 
evil for the domination of Richard’s conduct. The incident is 
called a Comedy not only because it is viewed principally | 
through Adrian’s eyes and thus in terms of the Comic Spirit; 
it is a Comedy also because it ends well, because the forces of 
good are dominant in Richard. More specifically, truth, justi- 
fiable pride, and God win out over falsehood, false pride, and 
the Devil. 

The Devil had his way with Richard when the lad conspired 
with Tom Bakewell and then took refuge in lies. Austin 
Wentworth, by means of his talk with Richard in Daphne’s 
Bower, put his cousin on the right track. He pointed out to 
Richard that he had to face the crisis truthfully, that he must 
swallow the false pride which was an obstacle to his asking 
Farmer Blaize’s forgiveness, and that he must exhibit the right 
kind of pride by refusing to allow Tom to suffer for him. The 
conflict raged fiercely in Richard, until “feelings he had never 
known streamed in upon him, as from an ethereal casement: 
an unwonted tenderness: an embracing humour: a conscious- 
ness of some ineffable glory: an irradiation of the features of 
humanity ” (p. 88). The conflict then became a “ genial strife 
of the Angel in him with constituents less divine; but the Angel 
was uppermost and led the van” (p. 89). The Angel also 
“transfigured Pride,” and Richard trotted off to Blaize. 

Unfortunately the Devil, not yet ready to give up the fight, 
tagged along with Richard. The conflict raged fiercely again, 
and the Hope of Raynham felt the return of false pride and 
falsehood. This prevented Richard from accomplishing his 
purpose, and he returned wretchedly to the Abbey only to be 
met by the appropriate and painful aphorism, “The Dog 
returneth to his Vomit: the Liar must eat his Lie.” Sir Austin 
had also waxed aphoristically on his aphorism, adding the 
penciled comment, “The Devil’s mouthful!” 


missile at “ Farmer Blaize’s broad mark” (p. 50). A sore bottom would have been 
propitiation enough for Ripton, and a sore bottom would have obviated a fired rick. 
Richard would have preferred to challenge Blaize to “single combat with the arms ” 
(p. 51), but he felt that the farmer would hardly acquiesce. The product of the 
System had to do something on the grand scale, and he became intrigued with 
Speed-the-Plough’s suggestion of arson (p. 57). 
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There was, however, to be a happier ending than this to 
Richard’s preliminary ordeal. The System won its first clear- 
cut victory when Richard, perceiving that his father was on 
his way to Blaize to swear falsely and innocently that no wit- 
nesses had been tampered with, stopped his father, confessed 
to his own falsehoods, and, the Devil driven out of his soul, 
went to Blaize to “speak the truth.” Sir Austin saw in this 


intelligible signs of the beneficent order of the universe, from a 
heart newly confirmed in its grasp of the principle of human good- 
ness, as manifested in the dear child who had just left him: con- 
firmed in its belief in the ultimate Victory of Good within us, 
without which Nature has neither music, nor meaning, and is rock, 
stone, tree, and nothing more. (p. 111) 


Thus we reach the conclusion of the first main episode in 
the novel. We learn that Sir Austin’s philosophy is dualistic 
and that the System is designed to abet the forces of good and 
hinder those of evil. An abstract discussion of the matter is 
presented to us by the Zoroastrian Tinker and the skeptical 
Tom, and the opposite forces are actually seen at work within 
young Richard. The Bakewell Comedy is a first-round decision 
for God over the Devil. That Sir Austin might justly feel his 
fourteen-year labor to have been not without avail is made 
explicit by Meredith. In the first place, we learn from Richard’s 
letter to Ripton at the conclusion of the episode that Sir Austin 
has the complete confidence and affection of his son. We learn 
further that father and son are “heart in heart” (p. 121). 
Most important, we have the novelist’s own comment on the 
System: “So far certainly the experiment had succeeded. A 
comelier, braver, better boy, was nowhere to be met. His 
promise was undeniable” (p. 130). We can say that the 
System is thus far a success; the Devil has been rebuffed. 


Sir Austin Nurses THE DeviL 


Five and one-half years elapsed between the Bakewell 
Comedy and the Devil’s catastrophic conquest of Sir Austin. 
During these years the System, despite an occasional minor 
blow, was a great success. Richard was a living argument in 
its favor, and it is hardly to be denied that he must get the 
nod over Ripton and his Miss Random, and over those fruits 
of the Wild Oats System, the imbecilic son of Lord Heddon 
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and the consumptive daughters of Darley Absworthy. It is 
true that Sir Austin had made minor administrative errors, 
but his early errors seemed to spring from a sincere devotion 
to his son’s proper rearing, not from a selfish heart. His ex- 
cessive spying was perhaps ill-advised, but there is no ques- 
tioning the sincerity of his belief that his son must be guided 
by an experienced and mature hand, yet remain convinced that 
he was following the dictates of his own free will. The poetry- 
burning episode was also a jar to the System, making inroads 
as it did on the confidence between father and son, but to Sir 
Austin the word poetry bore connotations of Diaper Sandoe. 
Even so, when Richard had reached the Magnetic Age and 
Sir Austin deemed it proper that father should go to London 
in search of the future Mrs. Richard, all signs pointed to the 
truth of the Tinker’s statement that “God’s above the Devil.” 

It is the height of tragic irony that the System’s greatest 
success should appear to Sir Austin its greatest failure. 
Richard’s love for Lucy was to his father the mark of the 
“Foolish Young Fellow.” Meredith makes it quite clear, how- 
ever, that Richard’s love marked the culminating success of 
the System, for such an emotion would have been denied to 
anyone lacking in the purity and innocence which the System 
had fostered. When Ferdinand and Miranda met, 


then truly the System triumphed, just ere it was to fall; and could 
Sir Austin have been content to draw the arrow to the head, and 
let it fly, when it would fly, he might have pointed to his son again, 
and said to the world, “ Match him!” Such keen bliss as the youth 
had in the sight of her, an innocent youth alone has powers of soul 
in him to experience. (p. 151) 


Sir Austin should not have journeyed to London to seek his 
future daughter-in-law. The perfect young lady for his Pro- 
crustes’ bed or Cinderella’s slipper lived much closer to Rayn- 
ham Abbey (p. 186). Sir Austin’s blindness to the fact that 
the Richard-Lucy relationship was the consummation of his 
System ° led to the very downfall of his experiment. As Mere- 
dith states in regard to another matter, the Baronet “by some 


°“ Had she stood before Sir Austin among rival damsels, that Scientific Humanist, 
for the consummation of his System, would have thrown her the handkerchief for 
his son” (p. 150). 
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fatality never could see when he was winning the battle” 
(p. 226) . 

The fact is, of course, that the battle had already been won. 
Part and parcel of the System was Sir Austin’s stated determi- 
nation to give Richard free rein when he was ready to take it 
(p. 162). To use Meredith’s own analogy (pp. 150, 151, 331), 
the Baronet was “to draw the arrow to the head” and to let 
it fly when it was properly directed. Richard was the arrow, 
and his education had drawn him properly to the head. We 
are told, in reference to the Richard-Lucy meeting, that, “to a 
youth educated by a System, strung like an arrow drawn to 
the head, he, it might be guessed, could fly fast and far with 
her” (p. 150). Richard’s service as novitiate was at an end, 
and successfully so; unfortunately, his triumph was met by 
“groans of a System which will not know its rightful hour of 
exultation” (p. 193). 

_ The Devil stirred. He had been buffeted first by the Systera, 
then by Richard’s sound instinct, an instinct which, as has 
been shown above, owed much of its soundness to the strong 
groundwork of the System. But when Sir Austin’s personal 
pride was hurt by what he felt was Richard’s infidelity to the 
System, the Devil saw his opening. Sir Austin “lost the ten- 
derness he should have had for his Experiment — the living, 
burning, youth at his elbow, and his excessive love for him took 
a rigorous tone” (p. 239). Richard’s marriage, of which his 
father would have highly approved had he known Lucy, pro- 
vided the crushing blow. Adrian’s “so dies the System!” 
(p. 367) was the most accurate comment made on the marriage. 

Sir Austin’s fall is recounted, of course, in the chapter en- 
titled “ Nursing the Devil.” He fell to the force from which 
his System was designed to protect Richard. He fell because 
he was personally hurt, because a false pride led him to believe 
he had been willfully deceived. The fall is recounted in terms 
of a theological dualism: ‘“ A Manichaean tendency, from which 
the sententious eulogist of Nature had been struggling for years 
(and which was partly at the bottom of the System), now 
began to cloud and usurp dominion of his mind” (p. 390). 
The Devil whispered that the System should be forsaken — 
and this at the very time the System had hit its peak of success. 
The Baronet was advised to “relinquish an impossible project,” 
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a project “too good for men.” His answer bespoke a pride 
equal to that of Satan himself; in his own mind he became 
Jesus for the moment, answering the Devil with an “ Ay! all 
who would save them perish on the Cross!” (p. 390) 

Sir Austin was a push-over. Inwardly he did desert the 
System and became untrue to it; he followed the Devil’s advice 
to do nothing. The System and his son faded into the back- 
ground, and his principal thought was for his own hurt feelings 
and his reputation. To hide his feelings, he sulkily donned the 
samé mask which had comforted him during his own ordeal. 
Had he been true to the System he would have cast out the 
Devil and made the best of a very good situation; he would 
have dismissed his familiar and followed the advice of his 
Angel, Lady Blandish, to open his heart to Richard (p. 396). 
He would not have done nothing, for that was synonymous 
with evil: “‘Do nothing,’ said the Devil he nursed: which 
meant in his case, ‘ Take me into you, and don’t cast me out’” 
(p. 392). The System had not failed; rather, Sir Austin failed 
the System. 

This chapter is the turning point in the novel. Here we find 
Sir Austin “at the springs of Richard’s future” (p. 393). And 
it is here, according to Meredith, that the Baronet ruined all 
the constructive work he had done (p. 392). The Devil coun- 
seled him to do nothing, and it was this course of action (or 
inaction) which took Richard away from Lucy and gave the 
Devil a chance to attack Richard at a vulnerable point and at 
an opportune time. 


“NATURE SPEAKS ” 


Returning to Richard, his marriage, and his infidelity, we 
shall see that Meredith’s theological dualism is used to advan- 
tage in recounting the marriage and the affair with Lady Bella 
Mount. The Devil’s triumph over Sir Austin paved the way 
for Satan to place Mrs. Mount in Richard’s path and thus 
claim Richard for his own. 

The Devil saw little of Richard from the time of the Bakewell 
Comedy until he sent Lady Bella to bewitch him. In fact, the 
Lucy-Richard relationship is consistently described in imagery 
which bespeaks its divine nature. The meeting between the 
two seemed “like the working of a divine finger” (p. 154). 
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Richard’s “new life was with her, alive, divine” (p. 155). 
At the end of the first meeting of Ferdinand and Miranda, 
“the sweet Heaven-bird shivered out his song above him. 
The gracious glory of Heaven fell upon his soul” (p. 158). 
Lucy was Richard’s “ Heaven,” his “ Angel,” his “ white Angel,” 
his “ heavenly spirit,” his “ Angel-love”’; she was “ one of God’s 
precious Angels.” In Lucy’s presence Richard underwent a 
mystical and ecstatic experience not unlike that described in 
Donne’s “The Ecstasy”: in listening to her, Richard’s “ soul 
went out of his body” (p. 212). Lord Mountfaleon looked 
upon Lucy as “an angel for his sins” (p. 499), and asserted 
to Brayder that “there are angels among women” (p. 503) . 
This is not simply the conventional love imagery of a romance. 
The imagery is used by Meredith to show that Lucy was the 
System’s triumph and that Richard’s marriage to her put him 
on the side of the angels.’ 

_ Moreover, Meredith emphasizes the dualistic nature of 
Richard’s “love-tale” through the introductory sentences of 
the chapter celebrating “The Time-Honoured Treatment of a 
Dragon by the Hero”: 


Enchanted Islands have not yet rooted out their old brood of 
Dragons. Wherever there is Romance, these Monsters come by 
inimical attraction. Because the Heavens are certainly propitious 
to true lovers, the Beasts of the Abysses are banded to destroy 
them; stimulated by innumerable sad victories; and every love-tale 
is an Epic War of the Upper, and Lower, Powers. (p. 196)" 


When the Lower Powers were no more formidable than the 
lazy Dragon, Adrian, or the more active Dragon, Benson, the 
Heavens had little to fear. But when the Devil placed Sir 
Austin and Lady Bella under his ensign, then the lovers were 
in grave danger. 

Following the marriage Sir Austin remained stubbornly true 
to the Devil’s command to do nothing. Had he swallowed his 
false pride and consented to see his son and daughter, this 
would, opines Meredith, “have been a spell to exorcise the 
Manichee” (p. 400). The Baronet’s refusal to do so brought 


2° Nor is Lucy’s offspring neglected; young Richard is an “ angel-infant,” is “ God’s 
messenger” (p. 513), seems like “a bit of heaven” (p. 584). 

11The picture of this Epic War is made more concrete when Richard, after 
thrashing Benson, is likened to “St. George puffing over the prostrate Dragon ” 
(p. 215). 
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about Richard’s separation from Lucy. The Devil could now 
lick his chops again. The wise Mrs. Berry realized that the 
result of such a separation was not only like “checked per- 
spiration ”; it was “like the Devil come into the world again” 
(p. 465) . 

That Lady Bella was the Devil’s own agent is made obvious 
by the text. She was “an Enchantress” who “aired her sex 
bewitchingly ”; she was “a deadly charming and exquisitely 
horrid witch”; it was “not celestial light that illumined her 
beauty.” '? In their brief correspondence, Richard addressed 
her as his “ beautiful Devil,” his “ bright Hell-star”’; her letter 
to Richard was filled with reference to the devil and devils. 
The Devil used false pride as his agent to overcome Sir Austin, 
used Mrs. Mount to bring Richard into his legions. 

The chapter “ Nature Speaks” is of great significance to the 
novel; it would also seem to undermine all that Meredith wrote 
in favor of the System. This chapter not only carries on the 
dualistic philosophy and shows Richard temporarily rescued 
from the Devil’s clutches by the powers of good. It also sug- 
gests, as I have stated before, that Meredith’s hopes for an 
improved race lie not in a systematic and man-imposed plan of 
education, but in an evolutionary process effected by the crea- 
tive and beneficent forces of Nature: man evolves from an 
animal creature of blood, to a human creature of blood and 
brain, to a perfected composite of blood, brain, and spirit. 
The chapter is allegorical, and Richard is not simply Richard; 
he is man, a sort of Mr. Antrobus. 

At the beginning of this chapter, the Devil could still lay 
rightful claim to Richard. The Hope of Raynham was now a 
“vaporous Titan”; he had left behind his “ bright home” and 
“the splendour of old skies”; he was engaged in “ cloudy work.” 
In other words he had left Lucy, his “heavenly soul,’ who 
represented the forces of light and good, had rebelled against 
the gods, and was now engaged in aimless wandering; he was 
wasting himself in vaporous, worthless activity. He would not 
return to Lucy because he had been unfaithful to her, but he 
still loved her, and thus “this black spot [was a] Hell to him.” 

News that he was a father effected a profound change in 


2? All of these references are from Chapter XLII (“An Enchantress”). 


t 
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Richard: “a singular harmony . . . suddenly burst over his 
whole being.” The news marked the beginning of a purifica- 
tion,’ the result of which was that Richard could put his 
vaporous activity behind him and return to Lucy. The purifi- 
cation was accomplished through the workings of Nature, or 
what actually amounted to God in Nature. Nature expressed 
herself in terms of the purifying agents of fire and water — 
lightning and a deluge. It was not unlike the great flood, 
with Richard a nineteenth-century Noah; Richard became the 
“representative of his kind”: 


Up started the whole forest in violent fire. ... the lightning seemed 
as the eye of Heaven, and the thunder as the tongue of Heaven, 
each alternately addressing him; filling him with awful rapture. 
Alone there—sole human creature among the grandeurs and mys- 
teries of storm—he felt the representative of his kind, and his spirit 
rose, and marched, and exulted, let it be glory, let it be ruin! ... 
deeper and heavier the deluge pressed. (p. 556) 


In these purification rites there are three principal stages. 
Meredith is writing not simply of the purification of Richard; 
he is writing of the purification of man through the ages, that 
is, of the evolution of man. The beneficent forces of Nature— 
or the forces of good, the forces of light — have carried man 
through the Meredithian triad of blood; blood and _ brain; 
blood, brain and spirit. At the beginning of the storm, Richard 
was a sentient being, a creature of blood and action, not of 
thought. At the beginning Richard “sat and eyed [his natural 
setting], thinking not at all. His energies were expended in 
action” (p. 555). He soon experienced a strange sensation 
which “was purely physical, ceased for a time, and recom- 
menced, till he had it all through his blood, wonderfully thrill- 
ing” (p. 557). He discovered that this sensation was caused 
by the tiny leveret which he had recently found. The sensa- 
tion felt in his blood could now be explained by his mind: 
“Now that he knew the cause, the marvel ended; but now 
that he knew the cause, his heart was touched and made more 
of it” (p. 557). Holding the leveret close to him and hurrying 
through the forest, Richard came upon a forest-chapel and 
saw the Virgin and Child within. The evolutionary process 


18 Richard had remarked to his Aunt Doria that he was going abroad to seek 
“for that which shall cleanse me” (p. 535). 
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was complete; Richard became a man of blood, brain, and 
spirit. He was now guided by creative cosmic forces: 


Vivid as lightning the Spirit of Life illumined him. He felt in his 
heart the cry of his child, his darling’s touch. With shut eyes he 
saw them both. They drew him from the depths; they led him a 
blind and tottering man. And as they led him he had a sense of 
purification so sweet he shuddered again and again. (p. 558) 

Richard was thus reclaimed by God. He would return to 
Lucy. But he no sooner reached London than the Devil was 
at work again. 


“AGAIN THE Mactan Conruict” 


On his way to Raynham Abbey and to his “ home-Angel,” 
Richard decided to stop at his London hotel to see if any mail 
had accumulated for him. He received a letter from his Angel, 
Lucy, and one from his Devil, Lady Bella Mount. Lady Bella 
referred to herself as a “devil” four times in the letter and 
revealed the Brayder-Mountfalcon plan to have her seduce 
Richard so that Mountfalcon might have free play with Lucy. 
The letter from Lucy beckoned him to her; that from Mrs. 
Mount beckoned him to Mountfalcon’s residence. The Devil 
won: this Magian Conflict was resolved in his favor, and 
Meredith presents this as a victory of false pride in Richard. 
Richard must precipitate a duel, and Ripton rightly viewed 
this as the “last chapter of calamity suddenly opened where 
happiness had promised” (p. 567) . 

Meredith presents a Richard guided by evil forces when he 
insulted Mountfalcon and later insisted upon going through 
with the duel. Richard was standing on false pride. Though 
“God [had] spoken to him in the tempest,” though “the finger 
of Heaven [had] directed him homeward” (p. 573), Richard 
was to renounce these divine commands. Meredith insists that 
Richard was forsaking “divine happiness” to carry out a 
“devilish pledge.” The final crisis, the final struggle between 
Good and Evil for Richard, came as he was with Lucy and 
looking for the first time on his son.* Meredith sees the 
dualism through to the end: 


14TLucy and young Richard become identified with the Virgin and Child which 
Richard had seen in the forest-chapel: “|Richard] held [Lucy] to him, and thought 
then of a holier picture: of mother and child: of the sweet wonders of life she had 
made real to him” (p. 583). 
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Two natures warred in his bosom, or it may have been the Magian 
Conflict still going on. He had come to see his child once, and to 
make peace with his wife before it should be too late. Might he 
not stop with them? Might he not relinquish that devilish pledge? 
Was not divine happiness here offered to him? ... But Pride said 
it was impossible. (pp. 584-585) 


The Magian Conflict raged, but finally, “summoning the 
powers of Hell” (p. 586), Richard left Lucy and set out for 
the duel. “The powers of Hell” triumphed. Sir Austin’s pro- 
ject to separate his son from Evil had failed. It failed because 
its administrator was false to himself and to his System, be- 
cause he had “ [forgotten] his System when it was absolutely 
on trial” (p. 571), a trial which took place when he learned 
of Richard’s marriage. Earlier we learned from the chapter 
title, “In Which the Last Act of a Comedy Takes the Place 
of the First [Act of a Tragedy],”’° that the marriage or, more 
accurately, Sir Austin’s reaction to it, changed the novel from 
a happy comedy in which the System functioned, to a tragedy 
in which the System was forsaken. At the critical moment 
Sir Austin had defied his own System, had stubbornly nursed 
the Devil or false pride, and had dropped into the pit which 


his System was designed to cover. 


CoNncLUSION 


The heading for this last section is perhaps pretentious, for 
it suggests that we are approaching a solution of all difficulties. 
A bona fide conclusion would present Meredith’s exact opinion 
concerning the merits of the System. This conclusion is not 
prepared to do so; it suggests instead that Meredith’s state- 
ments are inconsistent and that there is contradiction within 
the novel. It is now clear, I think, that critics who have unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced the System a failure have not considered 
the novel as a whole. It is equally clear, I think, that The 
Times’ statement that the System is given a trial, but never a 
fair one, is accurate; the System is given a trial only up to the 
time of the marriage. In summary, then, what are the facts 
of the case? 


*° In his essay “On the Idea of Comedy and of the Uses of the Comic Spirit,” 
Meredith refers to “a sagacious essayist, who said that the end of a Comedy would 
often be the commencement of a tragedy.” Works, XXIII, 8. 
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In the first place, the System on many occasions receives 
Meredith’s unstinted praise. It works almost flawlessly up till 
the time that Richard and Lucy fall in love, at which point 
the character of Richard leaves little to be desired. Had Sir 
Austin then realized that his son could take over his own 
responsibilities and had Sir Austin been content to assume the 
role of a tender father, he might indeed have published his 
“Proposal for a New System of Education of our British 
Youth” (pp. 180-181). But with Richard’s marriage Sir 
Austin abandoned the System and its principles, surrendering 
himself to the System’s greatest enemy, false pride. To have 
kept the System would have been to become the loving and 
sympathetic father; to abandon it was to do nothing, a pro- 
cedure which drove Richard to distraction. But Sir Austin 
had to pretend to keep the System; such a pretension was a 
mask to hide his wounded pride and sensitive nature from the 
world: “... the world must not suppose him soft; the world 
must think he was still acting on his System. Otherwise what 
would his long absence signify? — Something highly unphilo- 
sophic” (p. 517). This pretension, perhaps, has led many 
critics — and Lady Blandish herself —to blame the tragedy 
directly on a System which had been abandoned. 

On the other hand as we have learned from Meredith’s above- 
quoted comment on his novel,'® the System owed its inception 
not so much to Sir Austin’s love for his son as to his love for 
himself. And there is the suggestion within the novel that the 
Baronet was guilty of hybris, that “he wished to take Provi- 
dence out of God’s hands” (p. 590), and that his System was 
therefore an affront to the ruling power of the earth—whether 
it be God, Fortune, or Nature. In this sense the novel becomes 
what Meredith calls “the true Epic of modern life,” namely, 
“the presentation of Science at war with Fortune and the 
Fates” (p. 280); in this sense Science, or the System, is the 
loser in the war. And, most importantly and most contra- 
dictorily, the philosophy of creative evolution which Meredith 
presents allegorically in the chapter “Nature Speaks” is one 
which defies any scientific meddling on the part of man. Those 
who argue that Meredith has no use for the System will find 
much solace in this chapter, but they will also find that this 


16 See page 140 above. 
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chapter is at odds with many of the author’s other statements 
in the novel. 

In short, we have a successful System in a philosophic frame- 
work which defies Systems. The System carries with it the 
philosophic premise that man is the master of his own fate 
(pp. 388-389) , and that he must bend every effort to drive 
away the baleful effects of Original Sin. Meredith, then, praises 
a System the philosophic premise of which contradicts his own 
philosophy of creative evolution. This fact casts some light 
on the structure of a novel which begins as a comedy and 
shifts in the middle to a tragedy; the shift is caused by the 
abandonment of the System. 


University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
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THE POETRY OF 1900-1950 * 


By Joun Crowr Ransom 


The first half of our century has gone. But between Decem- 
ber 31, last, and April 6, today, I do not know what is the 
epochal event which permits us to think we now inhabit a new 
world. It is the same world, and we cannot be entirely objective 
about it. 

But even by a statistical kind of reckoning we may say that 
the half-century was fruitful for poetry. There was a great 
number of original poets; and these must include poets who 
now and then were superlative, but did not manage to sustain 
performance very long at their highest level. They may have 
to look for survival to the anthologies. It has been the age of 
anthologies, like the half-century 1550-1600; the flowers plenti- 
ful, and striking if not beautiful; the distribution over the 
literary landscape very wide. I suppose no other period has 
been so copious for three hundred years, i.e. since 1600-1650. 
One reason is not hard to find. For the first time in literary 
history a second English-speaking people has been engaged in 
full-scale production as well as the British Isles. The American 
producers, sometimes happily uninstructed in the time-honored 
procedures, have often made ingenious inventions, and alto- 
gether had a success only short of that of their compatriots in 
golf, or tennis, or rowing. Numerically, the American part in 
the period anthology has been rather the superior one. 

It has been such a spreading achievement that it does not 
focus tidily for our present occasion. We cannot identify its 
consistent principle,—for the reason, as [ think, that it did not 
have one. I, at any rate, have tried in vain to work up a pretty 
statement about the poetry as reflecting in all essentials the 
culture of the century. The good poets have been too indi- 
vidual. Perhaps they always are; not determined entirely by 
the immediate cultural environment. And in this half-century 
the culture itself has conspicuously not been homogeneous. 


* This paper was read, in a slightly different form, at a meeting of the Ohio 


College English Association, April 6, 1951. It is printed here by courtesy of the 
editors of The Kenyon Review, by whom it is copyrighted. 
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For how would you describe it? Perhaps as the period of the 
clash of the cultures. Our poet may be a man of learning, and 
choose to inhabit in his poetry a culture that obtained some- 
where in the past, a culture that is now only a cultural pocket 
or minority area. Or he may be a revolutionist, an aggressive 
modern, following the star of what he takes to be the Zeitgeist. 
Or he may even be a primitive, a stand-out, who shrugs off the 
advantages of the formal education, and the compulsion of the 
popular mores too, and discovering poetry for himself writes 
it almost as if it had not been written before. This sort of 
thing is bound to happen when there is the unusual cultural 
coincidence which we have had: when the poet’s bustling 
society is a late and revolutionary society trailing reluctantly 
the long history behind it; but at the same time a free society, 
determined not to determine him, even away from the past. 
Presently I shall offer my list of the choicer poets of the period 
and you may see if I have been open-minded. 

But first I shall try to do what must have been expected of 
me; that is, to comment not upon poets but upon some general 
poetic effects which have been new, and particularly charac- 
teristic of our century. 

I begin with the meters; and that means, for our period, the 
relaxation of the meters, or their entire collapse into free verse. 
Now either of these features might have marked some rugged 
American poet of 1915 or 1920, coming from the wrong side 
of the tracks, and simply not knowing how to make the meters. 
But the spotty meters, or even the free verse, may mark also 
some gently-nurtured poet, of nicest verbal skills; who may 
be presumed to know as well as we know what he is doing. 
The critic of the period is forced into a speculation about the 
whole intent of the meters; giving weight first to the fact that 
the literary society for many centuries has wanted the fixed 
meters in its poetry, as the anthology of our English classics 
will show; and then to the fact that suddenly, in our period, 
the sanction was withdrawn, and poets have come to eminence 
without them. I suggest that the historic importance of the 
meters in English poetry has been that it enabled the poets to 
break up the common or natural order of language in which 
otherwise they must have composed. This would be the lan- 
guage of contemporary speech, and the more careful language 
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of public address and of writing; touched as these last might 
be with some flourish of “rhetoric.” Either way, it is prose, 
it will not do for poetry. But to pursue the metered phrase 
or the rhyme-word, is to reject the prose diction and disinte- 
grate it. To tinker with the prose words at all, and for any 
reason other than their practical suitability, is to try variants 
which are likely to wake up the imagination, and presently to 
discover in the destined poet the word-patterns in which his 
own imagination works best. I do not know how to define a 
poetic diction; yet I feel sure that in the definition would be 
the word imagination. The meters induce it in the young poet. 
And I think we might as well say that the poet cannot very 
well compose without the constant stimulus of the meters, 
unless—unless he has come anyway into some power of poetic 
language which will respond instantly and surely to the occa- 
sion. But that is exactly what we have now seen; many poets 
practising without the meters, in verse that is distinguished 
enough; so that our period may be characterized by an unusual 
mastery of strong imaginative idiom, marked no less by its 
abhorrence of the fixed meters than by the imaginative quality 
itself. 

That cannot be the whole story. A reduction occurs in the 
total poetry when the phonetic patterns are abandoned; a 
dimension is lost, and many rich effects. And I judge that the 
meter has one special significance for us which is nothing less 
than metaphysical. Meter is a low-grade music. Specifically, 
it is the adaptation to words of the elementary musical law 
which requires that the single tones, regardless of their pleni- 
tude or their individual energies, must come to order somehow 
under a controlling formai design, which every ear will sense. 
As the formal perfection of the poem, it symbolizes, and I think 
it means to affirm, a universal or cosmic intelligence. And if 
the formal order of meter is only fitful, or if it is absent, it is 
as if the poet for his part had an imperfect faith in that other 
order, or did not like to publish it; very likely because it made 
him feel religious, or look religious, in public. I should think 
that here we might very well have one determination of modern 
poetry by a new cultural background. For it is the age of 
science, if we must speak of the new culture in a common 
sweeping manner; and we get plenty of coaching to the effect 
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that we had better keep away from metaphysical aspirations. 
The accomplished poet, then, who is sensitive to climatic en- 
vironment and metaphysically wistful at the same time, is 
pretty sure to indicate here and there in the verse his entire 
command of metrical language, and to be falling continually 
and lovingly into metrical phrases; but he will draw the line 
against a working, responsible, over-all, metrical form. T. S. 
Eliot is of course the perfect example. To such a poet we may 
attribute a subtle complex of considerations. It is as if he were 
saying, Take it or leave it; though I know my own intent— 
unless it is, Because I do not know my own intent—I am trying 
scrupulously not to determine yours. Perhaps we are grateful 
for that. But what we have then, in him and ourselves too, 
is a certain diffidence. Perhaps we should enter a religious 
diffidence as one of the characters of modern poetry; showing 
in its meters. 

A second character. Unequalled in other ages, I believe, is 
the quantity of hateful poetry in our time; satiric poetry, having 
for its target the common behaviors of the age, or having for 
target the common behaviors, without qualification. Insofar as 
its disaffection is only with the errors of the age it is the work 
of poets having the religious imagination and railing or grieving 
about its removal from the common context of life. For there are 
evidently poets, or phases in some poets, with whom the distress 
goes deeper. They are able to be abusive of innocent natural 
objects and human objects universally, and not as objects cor- 
rupted by a bad age; and we shall suspect that they are abusive 
because they themselves have been disabused of some tender 
illusion about them, and the wound is raw. Normally, I think, 
the poetic imagination must have been in some intimate bond 
with the religious imagination, and a wonderfully happy and 
productive partnership that was. But this is a topic which has 
not been sufficiently explored, so far as I know; certainly not 
by Matthew Arnold. In the completely hateful poetry the 
imagination is an imagination manqué, and deprived; it regis- 
ters a defeat by the Zeitgeist. But I believe we cannot stop 
even there. There is another savagery in modern poetry which 
simply “comes naturally”; it is part of the toughness of an 
age in which the religious imagination has scarcely been opera- 
tive at all. I think that as officers of the Ohio colleges you are 
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acquainted with what seems a whole generation of young men 
and women bred to the “ facts of life” more than to gentleness 
and Platonic ideas. They have them at Harvard now, and I 
believe they have them at Oxford and Cambridge. The rough- 
neck vigor of living, and I must add the animal grace which 
often goes with it, seem to become more standard with suc- 
cessive generations. I can say that now and then I am brought 
to a humbling sense of my own disqualification, my age and 
habit being what they are. But the event is a little too big for 
our reckoning. And this, I think, will be the strange thing, 
that our sympathy is not so locked up against the generation 
as we may think it ought to be. I cannot feel temperamentally 
so set against Sweeney, the Sweeney of the bath and the night- 
ingales, as to figure him damned automatically, and utterly. 
He may be the man of a new civilization, which breaks loose 
from the old one as a thing too soft to hold it for a moment. 
I should reserve judgment for a moment as we peep into the 
future of the new man, even as to his poetries. His fictions 
are already well advanced, and begin to impress us in spite of 
ourselves. And now I catch myself thinking of the verse which 
Robert Penn Warren composes in his honor in “ The Ballad of 
Billie Potts.” I admire the “negative capability” which per- 
mits Mr. Warren the latitude of speaking the new man’s very 
language; for Mr. Warren is not himself that man. 

My third and last generalization has to do with another 
period effect: the extreme condensation of some of the poetry; 
and corollary with the condensation, its syntactical displace- 
ment, causing the famous “ difficulty ” of modern poetry. I am 
aware that condensation and displacement are terms which 
Freud used for the interpretation of dreams. But we are not 
without moments when we take pleasure in the dream-like tone 
of some poetry, especially when it is rendered aloud, without 
our trying to understand it, and that is what Freud would say 
was its intention; and if some dedicated critic comes to per- 
form the explication de texte for it, we can see that he must 
bring the utmost ingenuity, and liken himself to the Freudian 
analyst. To the critic himself this poetry is evidently a pro- 
fessional delight. And if we can like it uncritically, and he can 
like it critically, it will hardy do to condemn it forthrightly. 
After all, there is a great deal of it. But I believe this poetry 
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is most secure when there is some wit in it. Otherwise it is 
another of those human aspirations which labor extravagantly, 
but are too vulnerable to the comment of the unsympathetic 
spectator, being without protection against the comic sense. 
Its author cannot claim the immunity of the dreamer, for he 
is a poet working at his trade, and we shall not be so ingenuous 
as to assume that poems of this sort were not generally com- 
posed in strong daylight. Up to a certain point the primary 
duty of a critic with good will is sheer reception; the careful 
entertainment of an offered thing in a strange art. But a cer- 
tain possibility may occur to him when he tries to probe into 
its natural history. What is to be said about it on the level of 
its high seriousness? It is high-serious enough. Very often, 
though not always, this poetry seems to have been born of a 
slightly frustrated religious passion, such as must occur when 
the old faiths in systematic theology are weakened. For ex- 
ample, the brilliant metaphors and glancing allusions will refer 
obsessively to objects which are symbolic with religious mean- 
ings, and such a poetry is cherished and studied by readers 
with nostalgias of their own. And we seem to have discovered 
another instance of the poet’s diffidence, and ours. 

I go on now to a judgment so presumptuous that I must 
insist it is tentative, it is anything but dogmatic. I name the 
poets of 1900-1950 who seem, at least as of this moment, to 
have established themselves, and to have good prospect of 
surviving in our literature for a few half-centuries. They are 
British or American indifferently. I cannot make speeches for 
these poets, though at another time I should delight in arguing 
their merits. And since I understand that even a prose dis- 
course should be in the ascending or climactic order of interest, 
I begin with naming ten poets in an inferior category, denomi- 
nated Minor Poets. The order is that of seniority: 


Robert Bridges; Ezra Pound; 
Walter de la Mare; Marianne Moore; 
John Masefield; E. E. Cummings; 
Vachel Lindsay; Hart Crane; 
William Carlos Williams; Allen Tate. 


It will be noticed that there are fine poets junior to these who 
fail to make my list. I do not feel able as yet to rank them. 
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As Solon said, We must wait to see how they finish. But in 
any case it is more likely than not that posterity, or for that 
matter any of my critical contemporaries, must find errors in 
my listing. I am afraid there may be errors of inclusion. I shall 
be happy if there are more errors of exclusion. 

Now I come upon an embarrassing predicament. I have to 
name four poets of whom I cannot determine whether they 
belong with the Minor Poets just named or with the Major 
Poets to be named finally. In thinking of a poet as Major, 
I mean to assume only the criteria which will occur to every- 
body. His deliverances should be of vital human importance, 
and produced rather consistently in some volume; but freshly 
rather than repetitiously, so that he will need the largest re- 
sources, imaginative and technical too. The four poets who 
are hard for me to classify may fail of having this sufficient 
range of interest, though they will have their assured bril- 
liances; or they may have veered from one kind of poetry to 
another kind without as yet making their second poetry 
decisive. As follows: 


A. E. Housman; Wystan Auden; 
Wallace Stevens; Dylan Thomas. 


There remain the five poets whom I think a common consent 
will rank as the Major Poets of our period: 


Thomas Hardy; Robert Frost; 
William Butler Yeats; T. S. Eliot. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson; 


These poets need no recommendation of mine. But I will con- 
clude with an impression of one of them, whom none of them 
as I think will outweigh or outlast, but who in the retrospect 
of history is likely to seem the most surprising. It is Hardy. 
It was in his early twenties, which were the sixties of the 19th 
century, that Hardy started on his poetic career. He dropped 
it almost at once for a promising livelihood as a novelist, and 
did not resume it til! about the turn of our century, when he 
was sixty. He began again where he had left off, with a theme 
topical in England forty years before but now somewhat stale 
for his intellectual society: the hideous contrast between the 
indifferent universe, as science had taught the moderns to con- 
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ceive it, and the gentler order of the affections and decencies 
of the human spirit. One must imagine that there will always 
be young people who have to make their painful adaptation to 
the brute universe, and, if so, this body of poetry will be 
perennially of use; it is the best record, the classic, of the 
experience. Eventually Hardy wore his passion out. He was 
left with an unfailing tragic sense of the mortality of men and 
women, and the birds and the beasts, and their most innocent 
ambitions; surely a commonplace among poetic themes. But 
finding what a multiplicity of occasions! And technically his 
recording is most interesting for our present purpose. He writes 
his poetry according to the book. When he is full of his object, 
he goes about putting it to its metrical expression. Hardy’s 
poetic language could not have formed otherwise than under 
this provocation. But at the bottom of his sixty-year-old mind 
is so rich and pure a deposit of sensitive experience that the 
metrical beauty has no trouble finding the words. They are 
true homely words preferably, sometimes quaint words; out- 
weighing, or at any rate transforming, the occasional words of 
second-handed rhetorical flavor. In the 800 pages containing 
the 800 lyric poems there is rarely an unrewarding page or 
poem. There are plenty of fine ones to register that this is a 
Major Poet. 
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